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“Tne church of [reland, from the earliest days of the Reforma- 
tion under King Edward the Sixth, and especially during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, had depended in a principal degree, if not 
altogether, on the Church of England, and had been in agree- 
ment with that Church in all things.... Her Liturgy, her forms of 
ordination, and her sacred rites and ceremonies were the same.” 
—(Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, vol. i. p. 382.) But, 
notwithstanding this general agreement, testified as it was even 
by the Actof 1 Edward VL., c.i. § 7, which commanded the com- 
munion to be given “under both the kinds,” to “the people 
within the Church of England and Ireland,” as well as by the 
subsequent proclamation of March, 1548, which enjoined equally 
upon them both the observance of the Order of the Communion, 
not until February the 6th, 1551, did he forward an injunction 
to the Lord-Deputy to give notice to the bishops and clergy to 
read our Prayer-book in the Irish churches, though two years 
had elapsed since it was ratified by Parliament. Immediately 
Sir Anthony St. Leger summoned the whole clergy for the Ist 
of March, to acquaint them with his Majesty’s commands. When 
the day came, Dowdall, Archbishop of Armagh, expressed him- 
self strongly opposed to all change, and left the assembly, with 
several of the bishops under his jurisdiction: on the contrary, 
Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, and the more moderate party, 
willingly complied. A proclamation was then issued for carry- 
ing the order into effect, and thus the English Prayer-book 
began to be publicly used on Easter Sunday, (March the 29th,) 
in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. This meeting of the clergy 
seems to have had no appearance, nor even to have borne the 
historical character of a regular convocation, which body only 
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came together for the first time in 1615,—'(Ibid., vol. ii 


pp. 158, 159.) At Dublin, in the library of Trinity College, and 


in the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is a copy of 


the Prayer-book put forth in 1551 at the “commandment of Sir 


Anthony Sentleger, late Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and Council 
of the same.” 


_ The title of this book is printed in red and black, and is as 
follows :— 


THE BOKE 


of the common prater and admi- 
nistracion of the Sacramen- 
tes, and other rites and 
ceremontes of the 
Churche: af- 
ter the 
bse 
of ihe Churche of 
Cngland, 


DVBLINIAE IN OFFI- 
CINA HVMFREDI 
POVVELI 
Cum priuilegio ad impri- 
mendum Solum. 


ANNO DOMINI. 
M.D.LI. 


On the back of the title-page is:— 


THE CONTEN- 
tes of this Booke. 
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THE IRISH PRAYER-BOOK, 608 
On folio A iii, is found :— 


THE TABLE AND 


Ralenver erpresspng the order of the Psalmes 
and Lessons, to be saied at Mattins anv 
Cuensong, throughout the pere, 
except certaine propre fea- 
stes, as the Mules 
follopng 
more 

plainelp Declare 


@ Printed at the commaundement of the right woorshipfull, 
Sir Anthonie Sentleger (knight of the order) late 
Lord deputie of Irelande, and counsaile of 
(°,°) (*,°) the same. (°,°) (°,°) 
On folio cxl. is the colophon :— 


Emprinted bp Qumfrep Polvell, Printer to the 
Lpnges Matestie, in his hyghnesse realme of kre- 
land, Divellpng in the citee of Bublin in the 

: qreat toure by the Crane. 
Cum priuelegio ad imprimendum solum. 
ANNO DOMINI. 
M.D.LI 


On the next page is the prayer for the Lord Deputy, which 
will be given hereafter. 


“@ A praier for the Lord deputie (to be saied) betweene the two 
last collectes of the Latenie.”’ 


Sir Anthony St. Leger was appointed chief governor by privy 
seal, dated Windsor, 4th August, 1550, and sworn September 
10th. He was recalled, and Sir James Croftes, Knt., appointed 
in his room, by patent, dated Westminster, April 29, 1551; sworn 
May 23. The book, therefore, was ordered, and probably begun 
before that date: but as Sir James Croftes is named in the 
Prayer for the Lord-Lieutenant, it is evident that the volume 
could not have been finished before the end of May, 1551. 

Humfrey Powell had in London, (Herbert's 
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Ames, ii. 79,) and is said to have been removed by govern- 
ment to Dublin. In 1566,he printed in Dublin the Book of the 
Twelve Articles referred to hereafter. It is entitlked— 


“ A Brefe Declaration of certain Principall Articles of Religion, set 
out by order and aucthoritie as well of the right Honorable Sir Henry 
Sidney, Knight of the most noble order, Lord President of the Counce! 
in the Principallitie of Wales, and Marche of same, and general 
deputie of this Realme of Ireland, as by Tharchebyshops, and Byshopes, 
and other her maiesties’ Hygh Commissioners for Causes Ecclesiastical 
in the same Realme. laapeyied at Dublin by Humfrey Powel, the 
20 of January, 1566.” 


A copy of these Articles is in the University Library, Dublin. 

It does not appear that Edward in any manner interfered in 
the case of his second book, wherefore a difference arose among 
the Irish about receiving it. Some of the Protestant clergy 
consented to conduct their ministrations according to its direc- 
tions; others, with Archbishop Browne at their head, would not 
acknowledge its authority, to the detriment of the previous 
book, there being nothing to enforce it on their observance. 
—(Tbid. vol. i. pp. 225, 258; Heylin’s Hist. Ref. p. 123.) 

The Protestant services ceased to be read openly from the 
death of Edward VI. until August the 30th, 1559, on which day 
the English Litany was again sung in Christ Church Cathedral, 
whither the Earl of Sussex had gone for the purpose of taking 
the oaths of office as Lord Deputy. Part of his instructions 
were, “ to set up the worship of God as it is in England, and to 
make such statutes next parliament as were lately made in 
England, mutatis mutandis.” Therefore, on the meeting of the 
Irish parliament, in January, 1560, the second business they 
took in hand was to pass an Act of Uniformity, copied from 
Elizabeth’s, authorizing the Prayer-book put forth in England 
with her sanction. Hitherto they had not interfered at all in 
these matters, and the English book was “ used in most of the 
churches of the English Plantation, without any law to impose 
it on them.”—(Heyhn, pp. 123, 128. ) 

The Preamble of the Irish Act plainly implies that the use of 
the Common Prayer-book in Ireland at the death of Edward VI. 
rested on an Act of the English Parliament. It seems plain 
also that no Act had been passed in Ireland in Queen Mary’s reign 
to prohibit the use of the English Service-book. The difference 
between the Preambles of the English and Irish Acts of Elizabeth 
will be more obyious by their being placed in juxta-position. 

ENGLISH ACT, 1 ELIZ. c. 2. IRISH ACT, 2 ELIZ. c. 2. 

Where at the death of our late Where at the death of our late 
Sovereign Lord King Edward the Sovereign Lord King Edward the 
Sixth there remained one uniform Sixth, there remained one uni- 
order of common service and form order of common service, 
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THE IRISH 


prayer, and of the administration 
of sacraments, rites, and ceremo- 
nies of the Church of England, 
which was set forth in one book, 
intituled, “ The book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of 
Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies in the Church of 
England,” authorized by act of 
Parliament holden 
in the fifth and 
sixth years of our late Sovereign 
Lord King Edward the Sixth, 
intituled, “ An Act for the Uni- 
formity of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacra- 
ments ;”’ the which was repealed 
and taken away by Act of Par- 
liament, 
in the first year of the reign 
of our late Sovereign Lady Queen 
Mary, to the great decay of the 
due honour of God, and discom- 
fort to the professors of the truth 
of Christ’s religion. 

Be it therefore enacted, by the 
authority of this present parlia- 
ment, that the said statute of re- 
peal, and everything therein con- 
tained, only concerning the said 
book, and the service administra- 
tion of the sacraments, rites and 
ceremonies, contained or appointed 
in or by the said book, shall be 
void and of none effect, from and 
after the Feast of the Nativity of 
St. John Baptist next coming: and 
that the said book, with the order 
of Service, and of the administra- 
tion of Sacraments, rites and cere- 
monies, with the alterations and 
additions therein added and ap- 
pointed by this statute, shall stand 
and be, from and after the said 
Feast of the Nativity of St. John 
Baptist, in full force and effect, 
according to the tenor and effect 
of this statute; anything in the 
aforesaid statute of repeal to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
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prayer, and of the administration 
of sacraments, rites and ceremo- 
nies in the Church of England, 
which was set forth in one book, 
intituled, “ The Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of 
Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies in the Church of 
England, authorized by Act of 
Parliament holden tn the said 
realm of England in the fifth and 
sixth years of our said late Sove- 
reign Lord King Edward theSixth, 
intituled, “An Act for the Uni- 
formity of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacra- 
ments ;” the which was repealed 
and taken away by Act of Par- 
liament tn the said realm of Eng- 
land in the first year of the reign 
of our late Sovereign Lady Queen 
Mary, to the great decay of the 
due honour of God, and discom- 
fort to the professors of the truth 
of Christ's religion. 

Be it therefore enacted by the 
authority of this present parlia- 
ment, 


that the said book, with the order 
of Service, and of the administra. 
tion of Sacraments, rites and cere- 
monies, with the alteration and . 
additions therein added and ap- 
pointed by this statute, shall staud 
and be, from and after the Feast 
of Pentecost next ensuing, in full 
force and effect, according to the 
tenor and effect of this statute, 
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And further be it enacted by 
the Queen's highness, with the 
assent of the Lords and Commons 
in this present parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the 
same, that all and singular minis- 
ters in any Cathedral or parish 
Church, or other place within this 
realm of England, Wales, and the 
Marches of the same, or other the 
Queen's dominions, shall from and 
after the Feast of the Nativity 
of St. John Baptist next coming, 
be bound to say and use the 
mattens, even-song, celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and adminis- 
tration of each of the Sacraments, 
and all theircommon and open 
prayer, in such order and form as 
is mentioned in the said book so 
authorized by Parliament, in the 
said fifth and sixth years of the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth, 
with one alteration, &c. 


It is observed in a note to the History 
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And further be it enacted by 
the Queen’s highness, with the 
assent of the Lords and Commons 
in this present parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the 
same, that all and singular minis- 
ters in any Cathedral or parish 
Church, or other place within this 
realm of Ireland 


shall from and 
after the Feast of 
St. John Baptist then next ensuing, 
be bounden to say and use the 
mattens, even-song, celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and adminis- 
tration of each of the Sacraments, 
and all their common and open 


prayer, in such order and form as © 


is mentioned in the said book so 
authorized by Parliament, in the 
said fifth and sixth years of the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth, 
with one alteration, &c. 


of the Irish Convo- 


cation of 1661 in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal (Dec. 1848,) 
that “* Any one who will take the trouble to compare this with the 
English Act, 1 Eliz. c. 2, will perceive that they are the same 
Act, mutatis mutandis. Indeed, it is nota little curious that 
the Irish Act is in the first clause ordered to take effect from 
the ensuing Feast of Pentecost, whereas, throughout the rest of 
the Act it is the Feast of St. John the Baptist (the day appointed 
by the English Act) which is mentioned. It may also be worth 
noticing, that in the Prayer-book printed in Dublin, 1637, and 
also in that printed in Dublin by the King’s printer in 1666, 
on the passing of the Act of Uniformity, it is the English 
and not the Jrish Act of Elizabeth, which is prefixed to the 
preface.” 

In the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, however, it is mani- 
fest, from the Act itself, that the use of the Common Prayer 
Book up to that time had depended on the laws made in 

The last clause of this Act of Elizabeth gives permission for 
the Latin language to be employed in every “church or place 
where the common minister or priest hath not the use or know- 
ledge of the English tongue,” assigning as the ground of this 
permission the difficulty to get books in the native language 
printed, (Irish types were only introduced into the kingdom in 
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1571,) and “that few in the whole realm can read the Jrish 
etters.” Nothing, however, is said, nor is anything known, re- 
specting the source whence this Latin version, if it ever existed, 
was to emanate. Could it have been, though by anticipation, 
the Latin Prayer-book subsequently put out by Wolfe, and at 
first with all the Occasional Services, except the Commination 
Service, under the express sanction of Elizabeth, in April of the 
same year? In 1537, an Act had been passed at Dublin direct- 
ing spiritual promotions to be conferred solely on “such as 
could speak English, unless after four proclamations in the next 
market-town, such could not be had.” A similar feeling appears 
still to have prevailed; nor could it have been otherwise in 
January, 1566, when certain principalarticles of religion were 
put forth by civil, no less than by ecclesiastical, authority, of 
which the seventh highly commends the English Prayer-book, 
and its being “in a tongue that may be understanded of the 
people.” And yet Sir James Crofts, when he was appointed 
to the government of Ireland, in April, 1551, was commanded 
to have the Prayer-book translated into the Irish tongue 
for the benefit of whatever parishes needed it.—(Mant, vol. 1. 
pp. 123, 202, 273, 293.) The Prayer-book, however, was not 
so translated before 1609.—(Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy, pref. 
. [xvii 

; J ce edition, the fourth, was received by the Irish people 
without remark, as a necessary consequence of its adoption in 
England. In 1634, the third of the Irish canons imparted to it, 
at least, ecclesiastical authority, unless the words, “ ‘That Form 
of Liturgy, or Divine Service, which is established by the law,” 
are to be exclusively applied to the only book they accurately 
describe, the Prayer-book of Elizabeth. Whichever book was 
meant, and the probability is much in favour of the former, the 
same, in an Irish translation, the churchwardens were to pro- 
cure, by the ninety-fourth canon, for every place “ where all, or 
the most part of the people are Irish.” 

After the surrender of Dublin, in 1647, to the English parlia- 
mentary commissioners, they issued an order (June the 24th), 
on their sole authority, for doing away with the Prayer-book, and 
for the observance of the Directory. Nevertheless, this order 
was not uniformly obeyed, for many clergymen of every degree 
stood to the law and their duty. The clergy of Dublin, in par- 
ticular, knowing that the Book of Common Prayer had “the 
determination of a lawful ecclesiastical council, and the sanction 
of the supreme civil magistrate,” (here the edition of 1604 is 
manifestly referred to,) drew up a declaration in opposition to 
the foregoing order on the 9th of July, but without effect.— 
(Mant, vol. i. p. 587.) 
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At the Restoration, Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity necessarily 
regained its former power. The first employment, therefore, of 
the Lords in the Irish parliament of May, 1661, was to prepare 
a declaration requiring all their fellow-countrymen to conform to 
the Episcopal model of church government, and to the Liturgy 
as established by law. With the sentiments expressed therein 
the Commons readily concurred, reading it three times on the 
same day ; and then they proceeded to give very decided proofs 
of their conformity to its recommendations, as well as of their 
obedience to the church, by receiving, at their own request, in the 
middle of the next month, from the hands of the primate 
Bramhall, the sacrament in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Still, it was 
not before 1666 that the second Irish Act of Uniformity was 
passed, establishing the Prayer-book, as arranged in 1661 by 
the English convocation. 

From the preamble of the Irish Act, it would seem as if the 
Common Prayer-book, as soon as it had been revised by the 
English convocation, had been submitted to the Irish convoca- 
tion for their consideration. The preamble runs thus :— 


‘‘ Whereas nothing conduceth more to the honor of God, the sett- 
ling of the peace of a nation, which is desired of all good men, nor to 
the advancement of religion, than an universal agreement in the Public 
worship of Almighty God; and to the intent that we, his Majesty’s 
subjects of this his kingdom of Ireland, may in this church of Ireland 
hold the same conformity of Common-prayer, and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other the rites and ceremonies of the Church, ac- 
cording to the use of the Church of England : together with the Psalter, 
&c.. . . . which was recommended unto both Houses of Convocation 
here assembled in Ireland, to consider whether the same Form of 
Publick Worship might not be profitably received, as the Publick 
Form of divine service in this your Majesty’s Kingdom of Ireland: 
Whereupon both Houses of Convocation did diligently consider 
the same, and after mature consideration, well weighing the great 
advantages that must necessarily arise unto the whole kingdom from 


the Uniformity of Public Prayers, did fully approve and allow the 
same,” &c, 


This Act passed in the Irish Parliament, and received the 
Royal assent in June, 1666. But the meeting of convocation to 
which it refers had been held four years before. An account 
of that convocation, in which Bramhall, Margetson, and Jeremy 
Taylor sat, was printed in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal for 
December, 1843. From this account it appears, that “on the 
26th of August, 1662, it was referred to the Archbishops and 
Bishops then in Dublin, to read through, with the utmost care, 
the English Liturgy lately published in London, and to inform 
the House what they considered should be determined con- 
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cerning it."* The narrative in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal 
proceeds to relate the steps by which our Revised Prayer-book 
of 1661 was examined, and in the end received by the Irish 
Church, 

“ At the next meeting, on the 2nd of September, Archbishop 
Margetson (in the absence of the Primate) informed the House, 
that, along with others of the Bishops, Archbishop Bramhall 
had, according to the order made at the preceding Session, 
read through the English Liturgy lately set forth, and had found 
it, ina very few particulars, different from that hitherto in use 
in this Church, and that there seemed no reason to find fault 
with the changes made in it, for which reason the Bishops 
thought that this Liturgy should henceforth be everywhere used 
in the Insh Church, not only because it was not to be found 
fault with, but because its adoption seemed more suited to main- 
taining mutual concord between the Churches of England and 
Ireland. Whereupon the Prolocutor and the rest of the Lower 
House being summoned, were informed of the Bishops’ judg- 
ment of the Revised Liturgy, which was delivered to them, in 
order that it might be further considered, and returned with 
their opinion concerning it.t 

“ Accordingly, on the 18th of the same month, Dean Mosse, 
the Prolocutor, and the rest of the Lower House, signified to 
the Bishops, that they had read through the English Liturgy 
lately published in London, that they had fownd in it some 
changes, additions, and variations of different sorts, which they 
thought had been introduced and made under the guidance of 
piety and prudence, and they prayed that this Liturgy might be 
admitted into the use of the Irish Church, in the celebration of 


* “26° Augusti 1662. .... . Relatum est denique ad dominos Archiepiscopos 
et Episcopos Dublinie nunc residentes, ut post eorum summam adhibitam diligen- Rea 
tiam in perlegendo liturgiam Anglicanam ultimo editam, hanc domum facerent cer- ee 
tiorem de eo quod ipsis visum fuerit super ‘istam animadvertendum, Deinde con- AL a 
tinuata est hac Synodus in secundam diem Septembris proxime sequentis.”—TJrish 
Eccl. Journ. 

t “2° Septembris 1662... . . . Quo die ad modicum temporis presidebat reve- Phage 
rendissimus in Christo pater Johannes archiepiscopus Armachanus, sed ratione ne- iad 
gotiorum alio loco expediendorum recessit, et vices suas per reverendissimum in 
Christo patrem Jacobum archiepiscopum Dublinensem supplendas ordinavit, assis- é 
tentibus reverendis patribus et episcopis Clonfertensi, Corkagensi, Duensi, Fernensi, 
Limericensi, et Rapotensi, quibus innotuit ex relatione dicti reverendissimi archie- 
piscopi Dublinensis, se una cum aliis patribus, juxta hujus domus ordinationem, 

rlegisse liturgiam Anglicanam ultimo editam, eamque in perpaucis a veteri in 

ac Ecclesia hucusque usitata differentem invenisse, istiusmodi etiam esse commu- 

tationes in ea factas, quod ipsis non reprobandum videatur, quapropter dictam litur- 

giam ab hac Ecclesia Hibernica in divinorum posthac ubique celebratione recipi- 
endam dicti reverendissimi et reverendi patres existimarunt, non solum quia non 
 feprobanda, sed quia mutue concordi inter hance et Ecclesiam Anglicanam sus- 
tinends videtur accommodatior, cujus rei ratione, convocatis prolocutore ceterisque 
inferioris domus membris, communicarunt ipsis eorum sententiam de dicta liturgia, 


quam iis tradiderunt ulterius considerandam, necnon una cum eorum opinione de He | 
eadam retradendam.” 
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divine service, and confirmed by legal sanction in this Church. 
They also prayed that a new office for October 23, might be 
appointed.*. 

“On the 22nd of September, the Convocation adjourned till 
the 6th of the following November, and on the 11th of that 
month an entry is made in the journals, in which, having re- 
corded their anxiety not only to preserve the people of this 
country by the bond of faith and charity, in unity of spirit with 
the English Church, but also as far as in them lay, to render 
them conformed to it in divine worship, and in external rites and 
ceremonies, and to keep them so for ever, they state that they 
had caused to be read through and recited, the English Liturgy, 
lately confirmed by law, and published in London; and having 
had much conference among themselves thereupon, they had 
found in it certain alterations and additions, &c. They then 
proceed to declare that they concurred with the Lower House 
in judging that these changes in the Liturgy had been piously © 
and prudently made, and that therefore it should be adimitted 
into the use of the whole Irish Church, and enjoined by law on 
the said Church, and that, to that end, the Archbishop of 
Armagh should be humbly entreated to induce the Duke of 
Ormond and the Privy Council to transmit to his Majesty a 
draught of an Act of Parliament for that purpose, and that a 
new Service for the 23rd of October, and a Form of Prayer for 
the Lord-Lieutenant should be added to the Liturgy.t 


* «18° die Septembris 1662°, .... Deinde Robertus Mossam, Sacre Theo- 
logia Doctor, Decanus ecclesia Cathedralis [Sancte] et Individue Trinitatis 
Dublin. inferioris Convocationis domus prolocutor, ceteraque ejusdem domus 
membra, significavit dictis patribus se perlegisse Liturgiam Anglicanam, nuper 
Londini editam, et in eadem nonnullas commutationes, additiones, aliusmodique 
varietates reperuisse, quas tanquam pietate et prudentia mediantibus introductas et 
factas existimarunt, et propterea eandem in Ecclesie Hibernice usum in divinorum 
celebratione admittendam, et legitima stabilitate firmandam in hac Ecclesia petierunt. 

“ Petierunt itidem, ut pro festo 23 Octobris anniversaria solemnitate celebrando, 
novum officium ea ex parte institueretur.” 

+ “ Acta habita et gesta in synodo seu convocatione nationali Hiberniz tenta per 
Reverendissimum in Christo patrem Johannem, providentia divina Archiepiscopum 
Armachanum, Primatum et Metropolitanum totius Hibernia, Presidem ejusdem 
synodi, aliosque Reverendissimos et Reverendos patres Archiepiscopos et anes 
superiorem Convocationis domum constituentes, in capella beate Marie Virginis, 
apud ecclesiam cathedralem Divi Patricii Dublin. die Lune 11°. scilicet mensis No- 
vembris, annoque Domini, juxta cursum et computationem Ecclesie Anglicane et 
Hibernice, 1662°. Ac Anno Regni Domini nostri, Regis Caroli secundi, decimo 
quarto, horas inter secundam et quartam pomeridianas, 

“ Dicti reverendissimi et reverendi patres, non solum fidelem hujus ecclesie po- 
pulum ipsis commissum fidei et mutue charitatis nexu cum Ecclesia Anglicana in 
unitate Spiritus constrictum, sed etiam in divinis celebrandis ac exterioribus ritibus 
et ceremoniis observandis, quantum in ipsis est, conformem reddere, et in perpetuum 
continere desiderantes, perlegi et recitari fecerunt Liturgiam Anglicanam, nuper 
juris robore ibi firmatam, et Londini editam, qua perlecta, et multo desuper habito 
inter se colloquio, nonnullx in eadem commutationes, additiones, aliusmodique varie- 
tates reperte sunt, quas tanquam summa prudentia et pietate mediantibus intro- 
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“Whether the passing of the Act was deferred by political 
events and considerations, it is needless to inquire at present, 
but the Act of Uniformity did not receive the royal assent until 
June 18, 1666. On the 22nd of February the same year, the 
Upper House, as appears from the journals, had been engaged 
in considering the Bull for Uniformity, and in taking measures 

for expediting the matter in England.* 

“ It appears, then, by the records of this Convocation that the 
Liturgy of the English Church, as revised in the Convocation in 
London, and established by the English Parliament of 1662, 
having first been carefully examined by the venerable and illus- 
trious prelates who presided over the Irish dioceses at that 
period, and by the representatives of the inferior clergy, had, 
with the unanimous consent of both houses of Convocation, been 
approved and formally received by them as the Liturgy of the 
Church in this country, nearly four years before its use was en- 
joined by law under the penalties of the Irish Act of Uniformity. 
The Liturgy, in its present form, received, in the first instance, 
the sanction of the prelates and clergy of Ireland assembled in 
solemn synod. It was in consequence of their sentence of ap- 
proval, and at their request, its use was afterwards enjoined on 
the laity by legislative enactment. The reception of the English 
Common Prayer-book of 1662, was not forced on this Church, 
but originated with itself in the acts of its own Convocation, its 
fit and lawful representative in matters of spiritual concern.” 

In the continuation of this narrative in the Irish Ecclesiastical 


ductas et factas judicarunt dicti reverendissimi et reverendi (sicut prius sese ita ex- 
istimasse ipsis significarunt prolocutor ceteraque inferioris Convocationis domus 
membra) ac propterea eandem in totius ecclesia Hibernice usum in divinorum cele- 
bratione admittendam [et] legitima stabilitate firmandam ac huic Ecclesia juris 
auctoritate suffragante injungendam, in quem finem ex unanimi dictorum patrum 
consensu, et ad petitionem inferioris domus Convocationis, decretum est, humiliter 
rogandum fore reverendissimum in Christo patrem Johannem archiepiscopum Ar- 
machanum, totius Hibernie Primatum et Metropolitanum, hujusque Synodi pre- 
sidem, ut id ageret (quomodo summa prudentia sua sibi suggesserit) cum illustris- 
simo Domino, Domino Jacobo, Duce Ormondie, hujus regni Domino locum tenen- 
tium generali, qui semper vitali hilaritatis oleo hance alit ecclesiam, eique semper 
porrigit utrasque manus suas adjutrices, ceterisque Regiis Consiliariis, ut trans- 
mittatur ad Regiam majestatem exemplar actus Parliamenti ea ex parte, eique in- 
terseratur officium novum pro festo vicesimi tertii diei Octobris anniversaria solem- 
nitate celebrando, nec non formula precandi pro Generali Gubernatore vel Guber- 
natoribus hujus regni, pro tempore existentibus, vel extituris, per dictum reveren- 
dissimum presidem nomine hujus Convocationis presentanda.” 

* «99°, Februarii, 1665°...... Deinde dicti, reverendissimi, et reverendi 
patres inter alia habuerunt in consideratione Billam pro strictiore observantia 
divini cultus, secundum Liturgiam publicam aliquantulum immutatam, et appro- 
batam in hac convocatione, quam decreverunt dicti reverendissimi et reverendi 
patres presentandam fore domino locum tenenti Hibernia, per eum et Regium Con- 
silium in hoc Regno promovendam, et in Anglicam transmittendam: ac pro expe- 
ditiore approbatione Regia ibidem obtinenda, decreverunt ulterius Samuel David 
hujus civitatis bibliopolam, mittendum fore in Angliam, cum salario ei congruo cont 
stituto pro mensura opere suz in solicitationem hujusmodi impendende.” 
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Journal, which will not be read without interest, is added the 
following account of the appointment of a Form of Bidding of 
Prayers, by the same Convocation. 

“It may not be irrelevant or uninteresting here to add, that 
in this same Convocation of 1662, [0.s.] on the 5th of February, 
the synod, considering the mischiefs which had arisen from the 
liberty in which preachers had indulged, during the late rebellion, 
in their extempore prayers before their sermons, did, in order 
to prevent these and other evils and inconveniences for the 
future, decree, that prayers before sermons should for ever here- 
after through the whole of Ireland, be formed (with some little 
medification) on the pattern prescribed by the 55th English 
canon of 1603, the rather because the use of private and extem- 
poraneous prayers seemed at first to have been introduced by 
the enemies of the Church in contempt of the Common Prayer- 
book. The general impression has hitherto been that a form of 
bidding of prayers was never prescribed to the Irishclergy. So. 
early as 1538, however, a form was enjoined by Henry VIII, 
which has been printed in the State Papers, and will be found 
below.* The minute ofthe entry on the 5th of February, 1662, 
is here given at length from Archbishop King’s copy of the 
journals, with the form of prayer detnnell: 


die Februar. Ann. Dom. 1662. . . . . . Insuper hee sancta 
Synodus sibi perpetuo ante oculos praponens, ut sublatis erroribus 


* “* THE FOURME OF THE BEADES.— Ye shall praye for the Universall Catholicke 
Churche, both quicke and ded; and especiallye for the Church of Inglande and 
Terland. Furste, for our Soveraine Lorde the Kinge, Supreme Hedde in yerthe 
immediate under Godd of the saide Church of Inglande and Ierlande. And for the 
declaracion of the truthe thereof, ye shall understande, that the unlaufull jurisdic- 
tion, pour, and autoritie, of longe tyme usurped by the Bisshop of Rome, in Ing- 
lande and Ierlande, who then was called Pope, is now by Goddis law justelie, lau- 
fullie, and uppon ate groundes, reasons, and causes, by autoritie of Parliament, 
and by and with le consent and agremente of all the Bissho Prelates, and 
both the Universities of Oxforde and Cambridge, and also thole Clergie both of 
rsa and of Ierlande, extincte and ceasid for ever, as of no strenght, valew, or 
effecte, in the Church of Inglande or Ierlande. In the whiche Churche, the said 
hole Clergie, Bisshopes, and Prelates, withe the Universities of Oxforde and Cam- 
bridge, have according to Goddis lawes, and upon good and laufull reasons and 
undes, knowledged the Kinges Highnes to be Supreme Hedde, in yerth, imme- 
iate under Godd, of this Church of Inglande and Ierlande; whiche ther knowlege 
confessede, being now by Parliament established, and by Goddis Lawes justifiable 
to be justelie executed, so ought every trew Christen subjecte of this lande not onelie 
to knowlege and obedientlie recognise the Kinges Highnes to be Supreme Hedd in 
yerth of the Churche of Inglande and Ierlande, but also to speake, publishe, and teache 
theire childern and sarvantes the same, and to shew unto theym, how that the saide 
Bisshop of Rome hathe herretofore usurped not onelie uppon Godd, but also 
upon our Princes, Wherfore, and to thentent that ye shulde the better beleve me 
herein, and take and receyve the truthe, as ye ought to doo, I declare this unto 
youe, not onelie of myselff, whiche I know to be trew, but also declare unto youe 
that the same is certified unto me frome the mought of my Ordinary, thArchbisshop 
of Dublyn, under his seale, whiche I have here redy to shew youe ; so that now it 
appearithe playnelie that the saide Bisshop of Rome hath nother autoritie, ne pour, 
in this lande, nor never had by Goddis Lawes. Therfore I exorte youe all, that ye 
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puritas Evangelii in ecclesia tuto conservetur, ordinavit, quod immo- 
destiee profane et ineptee vocum novitates nuper excogitate ab iis, qui 
quidlibet effusiendi hbertatem in temporibes nuper male transactis 
habuerant, et ad fallendum introducte, quibus tanquam in insidiis dolus 
et schismatis proles sape delitescunt, in concionibus et orationibus 
prorsus evitentur, in quem finem, et ne post alia peracta sacra officia 
tadio afficiantur auditores ob longitudinem precum minus [nimis] pro- 
ductam constituerunt omnes preces quee posthac a concionatoribus im- 
mediate ante concionem effundentur, formandas fore, per totam Hiber- 
niam, in omnia futura tempora, ad normam 55 Canonis, editi in 
Synodo tenta et celebrata Londini, anno Domini 1603, quem in hance 
Ecclesiam receperunt, cum modica immutatione, prout inferins de- 
scribitur, perpetuo valiturum, eo magis quia privatarum et extempo- 
ranearum precum usus, in communium officiorum Ecclesia con- 
temptum, ab iis qui in ea bostili erant animo, primo introductus 
videatur. 

«“¢ The forme of a prayer to be used by preachers before their ser- 
mons, Before all sermons, lectures, and homilies, preachers and 
ministers shall move the people to joyne with them in prayer in this 
forme or to this effect, as briefly as conveniently they may. Ye shall 
pray for Christ’s holy Catholick Church, that is, for the whole con 
gation of Christian people dispersed throughout the whole world, and 
especially for the Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
herein 1 require ye most especially to pray for the King’s most ex- 


deface him in all your premars, and other bokes, where he is namyd Pope, and that 
ye shall have, from hensforthe, no confidens nor truste in hym, nor in his bulles or 
etters of pardons, which, beforetime, with his jogelinge castes of byndinge and 
losinge, he solde unto youe for your money, promysinge youe therfore forgyvenes 
of your synnes, where of trewth no man can forgyve sinnes, bat Godd onelie ; and also 
that ye fere not his greate thunder clappes of excommunicacion, or interdiction, for 
they cannot hurte youe: but lett us put all our confidence and truste in our Savior, 
Jesus Christe, which is gentill and lovynge, and requyrith nothinge of us, when we 
have offendid Him, but that we shulde repente and forsake our synnes, and beleve 
stedfastelie that he is Christe, the Sonne of the Lyving Godd, and that He died for our 
synnes, and so forthe, as it is conteyned in the Credo: and that through Hym, and 
by Him, and by non other, we shall have remission of our synnes, a pena et culpa, 
accordinge to His promises made to us in many and dyvers places of Scripture. 

“* On this partie ye shall praye, also for the prosperous estate of our yong prynce, 
Prynce Edwarde, with all other the Kinges issue and posteritie; and for all Arch- 
bisshopes and Bisshopes, and speciallie for my Lord Archbisshop of Dublyn, and 
for all the clergie, and namelie for all theym that preachith the Word of God puerlie 
and syncerelie. 

“*Qn the second partie, ye shall praye for all erles, barons, lordes, and, in ill 
for the estate of the right honourable Lorde Leonarde Graye, Lorde Deputie of this 
land off Irelande, and for all theym that be of the Kinges moost honourable Coun- 
saile, that Godd may put theym in mynde to geve such counsaile that it maye be to 
the renee of Almightie Godde, and welthe of this lande, Ye shall praye also for 
the Maior of this citie, and his bretheren, withe all the cominaltie of the same; or 
for the parochens of this parochie, and generallie for all the temporaltie. 

“*On the thirde partie, ye shall pray for the sowles the be departed owt of this 
worlde in the faithe of our Savior Jesus Christe, whiche slepe in rest and peax, they 
may rise agayne and reigne with Christe in eternal) liff. For theis, and for grace, — 
every man say a Pater noster, and an Ave.’—State Papers, vol, ii. part ii, p. 564.” 
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cellent majestye, our Sovereigne Lord, Charles King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and supream 
governour in these his realmes and all other his dominions and coun- 
tryes, over all persons, in all causes, as well ecclesiasticall as temporall, 
Ye shall also pray for our gracious Queen Katherine, James Duke of 
Yorke, and the rest of the King and Queen’s Royal Issue. Ye shall 
allsoe pray for James Duke of Ormond, his Grace Lord Livt. generall, 
and governour generall of this kingdome: ye shall allsoe pray for the 
ministers of God’s holy word and sacraments, as well Archbishops and 
Bishops, as other Pastors and Curates: ye shall allsoe pray for the 
King’s most honourable counsell, and for all the nobility and magis- 
trates of this realme, that all and every of these, in their several call- 
ings, may serve truely and painfully to the glory of God and the edi- 
fying and well governinge of his people, remembring the accompt that 
they must make: allsoe ye shall pray for the whole Commons of this 
realme, that they may live in true faith and fear of God, in humble 
obedience to the King, and brotherly charity one to another. Finally, 
let us prayse God for all those which are departed out of this life in 
the faith of Christ, and pray unto God, that we may have grace to 
direct our lives after their good example, that this life ended, we may 
be made partakers with them of the glorious resurrection in the lite 
everlasting. All which let us begg in the name of our Lord Jesus, 
saying, Our Father, which art in heaven, ec. 


“ What reception was given to this decree of the Convoca- 
tion the Editor [of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal] has not yet 
satisfactorily ascertained. Bishop Wettenhall, in the treatise 
‘Of Gifts and Offices in the Publick Worship of God, which 
he published in Dublin, in 1678, when Chanter of Christ 
Church, Dublin, seems to intimate, that the prayer used before 
sermon at that time, was either a bidding of prayer, after the 
pattern of the canon (the prayer, properly speaking, being 
merely the Lord’s Prayer, at the conclusion of the form)—or 
else, a form of prayer made by the preacher ‘at his discretion,’ 
‘as brief as conveniently may be,’ but one ‘ comprising the heads 
mentioned’ in the Canon, ‘ which form (he adds) may intervene 
betwixt his moving (or calling upon) the people to pray, and the 
-Lord’s Prayer, as now the common use of most preachers is,’ p. 193. 
So that it would seem that the 55th English Canon, though 
differently interpreted, was then generally observed.”* 


* It is just to the author of the narrative in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal to add 
his concluding remarks on the form of bidding of prayers :— 

“ How it fell into disuse the Editor is not at present informed; but that for many 
years it has been disused in this country is quite certain. Nor can anything be 
further from the Editor’s wishes, than to recommend any private clergyman to 
attempt to restore it in his own practice, without the express sanction and authority 
of his diocesan. Seldom indeed can an established custom be changed, or an obsolete 
form restored, at the discretion of particular persons, with benefit to the church : to 
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The Prayer-books of the two countries were, therefore, even 
from the beginning, in every respect but one identical, and 
this difference of necessity existed. The book printed at Dub- 
lin in 1551 has at the end the following prayer :— | 


A praier for the Lord deputie (to be saied) betweene the two last 
Collectes of the Latenie. 


Most mercifull and everlastyng God, whiche amongest other thy 
sundrie and manifold giftes, (by geuyng good and rightuous ministers 
in earth) dooest declare thy fauorable mercie and excedyng goodnesse : 
We most humblie beseche thee, that thou wilt so lighten the herte of 
thy seruant (Sir James Croftes) now gouernour ouer this realme, under 
our most dread and soueraigne Lord, Edwarde the sixte : that he maie 
by the might of thy power, governe and guide the same in thy most 
holy lawes: grantyng hym grace (by pureness of life and fervent 
zeale to thy trueth) to be an example to all other, to leaue of their 
olde abhominable errours: And that he maie (hauyng stedfast confi- 
dence in thy helpe) not onely bring the people to liue in thy feare, 
and due obedience to their kyng: but also by ministring of. justice 
may kepe them from their accustomed, most frowarde and diuelishe 
seditions, in rest, peace and quietnesse. And graunt Lord we beseche 
thee for thy sonne Jesus Christes sake, that through thee he be de- 
fended from the priuie craftes of those, whiche shall go about mali- 
ciously to let or hyndre his good and godly procedynges: and that 


his dooynges alwaies and in all thynges, maie tende to thy glorie, the © 


kynges honour, and the common wealth of this lande. That thou 
wilte helpe hym, mainteyne hym, strengthen hym, in thy waies direct 
hym; and appoinct iust and faithfull dealyng officers and seruantes 
about hym, we most humbly praie thee good lord: who with the 


sonne and the holy ghost, linest and reignest worlde without ende, 
Amen, 


This prayer, it is said, continued, though “ subject to several 
variations,” to be used until the second Irish Act of Uniformity 
was passed in the time of Charles II., one of whose clauses 
provides, in testimony, as it were, of its existence, that the 
names and titles of “the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Go- 
vernour or Governours of this Kingdom,” as well as those of the 
Royal family, should “ be altered and changed from time to time, 
according to the direction of lawful authority.” 

In the British Museum is a copy of the Prayer-book in Ger- 


speak more truly—without great and extensive mischief. And, as one object 
designed by the 55th Canon was uniformity, it can scarcely be doubted that this 
end is more likely to be secured by continuing the use of one of the Collects before 
the Lord’s Prayer, than by admitting the varieties and novelties of doctrine and 
language, which would inevitably be introduced into the Divine Service, by what 


a large number of persons would probably consider no more than a liberal interpre- 
tation of the 55th Canon,” 
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English—printed. in, parallel columns in Dublin in 
|The Prayer for the Lord Lieutenant stands after the. prayer 
for the Royal Family: [The Princess Soputa, and all the, 
Royal Family :”] in the, Morning Prayer, It is as follows;—_ 


«@ A Prayer for the Sy 
* Almighty God, in whose hands all earthly power doth consist, we’ 
humbly beseech thee to bless * his Excellency the Earl 
of. Wharton, Lord. Lieutenant General, and General or titles t te 
Goyernor .of this. Kingdom ; and grant that the Sword {ranged fom 
that our dread Sovereign Lady the Queen has committed fitted to the t 
into his hand, he may wield in thy faith and fear, and ee gee easy 
use according .to thy blessed Will and Word: Let thy Grace 
enlighten him, thy Goodness confirm him, and thy Providence pro- 
tect him. Bless, we beseech thee, the whole Council, direct their. 
Consultations to the advancement of thy Glory, the Good of thy 
Church, the honour of Her Sacred Majesty, and safety [sie. “ the” is 
omitted] and welfare of this Kingdom. Grant this, O merciful Father, 
for Jesus Christ his Sake our only Saviour and Redeemer. Amen,” 


This prayer, which is also to be found in Crooke’s  4to: 
edition of 1700, may probably be the form drawn up by the 
Irish Convocation of 1662, though the great rarity of. Prayer- 
books printed in Dublin during the seventeenth century renders 
all questions regarding such matters exceedingly difficult to be 
determined. ‘The prayer, however, is supposed to have existed 
by itself down to November the 3rd, 1715, when another, in which 
the name of the Lord Lieutenant does not occur, was sanctioned 
by an English order in council. This latter (it has been sup- 
posed) was composed by the Irish bishops in 1713, on which 
occasion, most propeliys the more ancient one was also de- 
finitely arranged, if we ought not rather to say, that a new 
one was substituted for it. (Mant, vol. ii..p. 258.) These two 
prayers-are now placed, both in the morning and evening’ ser- 
vice, immediately succeeding that for the Royal Family, and 
either of them—since a petition for the Lord Lieutenant .is_ not 
inserted into the Litany—may be read, when the Litany is used, 


* The following is the title: — 


Das Allgemeine Gebet-Buch Wie The BOOK or Common Prayer anp 
auch die Handlung der H. Sacramenten Administration of the Sacraments, and 
Und  anderer tRcHEN-Ceremonien, other Rites and Ceremonies, of the 
Wie.sie in den Irrlandischen Kirchen Cuuncn, According to the Use of the 
im. Gebrauch Sind Wobeyauch Die Church of IneLanp; Together with the 
Psaimen Davips, Wie Selbige indenen Psalter or Psalms of Davin; Pointed 
Kirchen gesurgen oder gelesen werden, as they are to be Song or Said in 
Dablin. Gedruckt durch Andr. Crooke, Cuurcues. Dunim: Printed by A. 
Threr Konigl. Maj, Buchdrucket, 1710, Crovke, Printer to the Queen’s Most 

Excellent Majesty, 1710. 
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after the ‘prayer “We humbly beseech thee ;” ina direction 
which is strictly in accordance with the rubric of 1551. 
‘In Grierson’s beautifully printed folio of 1721, the Royal 
Order of 1715, for annexing to the Liturgy the “Six” forms 
(of which the prayer for the Lord Lieutenant is one) occupies 
the lower part of the page on which the Consecration of Bisho 
ends. The Form for the 23rd of October is printed first. T 
Form for the lst of August follows the Form for the Restoration. 
After the other five forms follows— 


«A Prayer for the Chief Governor or Governors of Treland, to 
be-used after the Prayer for the Royal Family, in the Morning and 


Evening Service; or, when the Litany is used, after the Prayer (We | 


humbly beseech thee, &c.) 

@ No Chief Governor is to be prayed for until he be sworn. 
_ @ When there is a Lord Lieutenant, and also a Lord Deputy, or 
Lords Justices, then both shall be prayed for. , 


Then the two forms of prayer as they stand at present in the 
modern Prayer-books printed in Ireland.* 

The prayers for the Lord Lieutenant are not always found 
printed in the same part of the book. In a Prayer-book printed 
in 1730 (8vo) they stand at the end of the Service for the Re- 
storation, and immediately before the Ordination Service. And 
in the same edition, they are also found in the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, next after the Prayer for the Royal Family. 


* On the next page after the prayers for the Lord Lieutenant, in this edition of 
1721, are found two prayers, which are also in that of 1700, 


“ Prayers for the use of Trinity College, near Dublin. 
“ Proper Psalms, 144, 145, 146. 
“ Lesson, Ecclesiasticus, 44. ; 

“Q Lord God, the Resurrection and Life of them that believe, who art 
always to be praised both in the living and in the dead. We give thee thanks 
for the most serene princess Elizabeth, our most illustrious foundress ; for 

_ King James and King Charles, our most munificent Benefactors; and for ou> 
; present Sovereign, our most gracious Conservator and Benefactor ; for the Right 
onourable the Lord Mayor, together with his brethren the Aldermen, and 
_ the whole assembly of the citizens of Dublin, and all other our benefactors, 
throngh whose bounty we are here maintained for the exercise of piety and 
inerease of learning; humbly beseeching thee to bless them, their successors 
and posterity, both with Temporal and Eternal Rewards; and grant that we 
employing these thy gifts to thy Bory, may at length with them be brought to 
yo everlasting glory of the Resurrection, through Jesus Christ our 

men. 

“@O Lord Jesus Christ, who art the Eternal Wisdom of the Father, we 
beseech thee to assist us with thy Heavenly Grace, that we may be blessed 
in our stadies this day, and above all things may attain the ae of thee, 
whom to know is life Eternal; and that according to the example of thy most 
holy childhood, we may grow in wisdom and years, and favour with God and 


Amen,” 
This latter prayer is appointed in Archbishop Laud’s Statutes for the University 
Vout. XXX.—December, 1846. 20 
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In Grierson’s 4to edition of 1739, they come immediately before 
the General Thanksgiving. In Grierson’s edition of 1794 
(12mo), they are next after the prayer for the Parliament.* 

At our last review, the publication of banns was commanded 
to be made after the Nicene Creed; and, when the Marriage 
Act of 1753 established another arrangement, two rubrics of the 
English Prayer-book underwent a revision in obedience to that 
Act. In Ireland, on the contrary, the rubrics continue as they 
were originally, inasmuch as our legislative enactments, until 
the Union, did not extend to that country, nor were even then 
retrospective. ‘The same cause affected likewise for a time the 
improvements legalized in 1751, by an Act for correcting the 
Calendar, which were indeed at once introduced into the Irish 
Prayer-book, but without thereby possessing any authority, 
whence the Irish legislature were called upon in 1752 expressly 
to sanction them. , | 

In the Occasional Services, the Irish Prayer-book differs in a 
greater degree from ours. It has, in addition to our four state 
services, a Form for October the 23rd. This form, compiled as 
it appears by the Irish Convocation, in 1662, was intended to 
commemorate the deliverance of Dublin, in 1641, which would 
have been seized upon by some of those who joined in O’Neile’s 
rebellion, had not their designs been revealed to the govern- 
ment on the previous day: thus, notwithstanding the “ horrid 


of Dublin. Then follow (Ed, 1721) the Thirty-nine Articles, A table of kindred 
and affinity, the lrish Canons of 1634, and of 1711, the Visitation of Prisoners, 
with the Order of Council. Next the Acts for observing October 23rd, and thé 
Restoration, for the better observation of the Lord’s-day, the Acts against profane 
swearing, the Act to prevent Protestants intermarrying with Papists, and the Act 
for provision of Ministers in Cities and Corporate Towns. These Acts are fol- 
lowed by the Form for receiving Lapsed Protestants, and the forms for Consecra- 
tion and Restoration of Churches, and the office for the Expiation and Illustration 
of a Church desecrated or prophaned. At the end of which is the Instrument of 
Consecration in Latin, which concludes the Volume. 


The form for receiving of Lapsed Protestants is entitled— 


“A Form for Receiving Lapsed Protestants, or Reconciling Converted 
Papists to our Church.” 


It is found (as are all the foregoing, except the Form and Canons of 1711, and 
the second Prayer for the Lord Lieutenant) in Crook’s 4to of 1700. Harris (Ware's 


Writers), who ascribes the authorship of it to Anth. Dopping, Bishop of Meath, gives 
the date of the first edition, Dublin, 1690. 


* The second of these prayers (in date—though it is printed first) differs. very 
little from the other. The Lord Lieutenant is not named in it. It is in these 
words:—“ Almighty God, from whom all power is derived, we humbly beseech 
thee to bless thy servant the Lord Lientenant of this Kingdom, and grant that he 
may use the sword, which our Sovereign Lord the King hath committed into his 
hands, with justice and mercy according to thy blessed will, for the protection of 
the people, and the true religion established amongst us: Enlighten him with thy 


graces preserve him with thy Providence, and encompass him with thy favour. 
less, we beseech thee, the whole Council,”’ &c., as the other form. 
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massacre” which then took place, the plans of the conspirators 
were so far frustrated. The Act authorizing the day to be kept 
was passed in 1663. NING | 

In the Prayer-book (4to) printed in Dublin, in 1666,* (with 
the imprint, “ Dublin: Printed by John Crooke, Printer to the 
King’s most Excellent Majestie, and are to be sold by Samuel 
Dancer, Bookseller in Castle-street, 1666,) between the Psalter 
and the “ Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea,” is the following 
Order of Council, on a leaf inserted into the book :— 


‘Charles R. 


“ Our will and pleasure is, that these four Forms of | 
Prayer and Service, made for the 23th [sic] of October, the 5th of 
November, the 30th of January, and the 29th of May, be forthwith 
printed and published: and for the future annexed to the Book of 
Common Prayer and Liturgie of the Church of Ireland, to be used 
yearly on the suid days, in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and 
Chappels; in the Chappel of Trinity Colledge neer Dublin, and in all 
Parish Churches and Chappels within our kingdom of Ireland: For 
which this shall be your Warrant. ) 
“Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 15 day of August, in the 18 
year of Our Reign, 1666. 


His Majesty’s Command, 
ARLINGTON,” 


Of the four Forms enumerated in the foregoing Order, that 
for the 5th of November stands first, then that for the 30th of 
January: then the service for the 29th of May, which ends in 
the middle of y 2, and has the word Finis under it. The back 
of the leaf is blank, and on ¥ 8 is. the Form for the 23rd of 
October.t 


* The running titles at the top of the pages in several parts of this 4to edition of 
Crook’s (Dublin, 1666) are very peculiar. Thus, for example, “ Advent Sunday j.” 
—“ Advent Sunday ij.”—*“ Advent Sunday iij.”—-Advent Sunday iv.”—“ Epiph. 
Sunday i.”—“Epiph. Sunday ij.’’—“ Epiph. Sunday jj.”—‘“ Epiph. Sunday iij.” 
—and so on with the rest. “Lent Sunday j.”—* Lent Sunday iij.”—Lent Sunday 
iv.”—“ Lent Sunday v.”—‘ Easter Sunday Easter Sunday ILI.”—-Easter 
Sunday V.”—“ Whitsun Munday.”—“ Whitsun Tuesday.”—‘ Trinity Sunday 1.” 
—Trinity Sunday IL”—“Trinity Sunday III.”—and so on with the others, to 
“Trinity Sunday XXV.”—In the Communion of the Sick, the heading on two 
pages is—* Commination of the sick.” : 

The order of 1666, quoted above, is copied from the English Order of 1662. On 
the last page of a 4to edition, “ London, printed by John Bill, Thomas Newcomb, 
and Henry Hills, Printers to the King’s most excellent Majesty, 1680,” is the order. 

“ Charles R. 
“ Our will and pleasure is, that these three forms of Prayer and 

Service made for the fifth of November, the thirtieth of January, and the 

twenty-ninth of May, be forthwith printed and published, and for the future 
annexed to the book of Common oo. Liturgy of the Church of England, 
2u 
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The last Irish Convocation, in 1711, drew up and agreed 
upon three other Forms of Prayer, suggested, doubtless by 
the “Office for Prisoners” in Jeremy Taylor’s “Collection of 


. to be used yearly on the said days, in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
_ and Chappels, in all Chappels of Colledges and Halls within both our Univer- 
sities, and of our Colledges of Eaton and Winchester, and in all Parish Churches 
and Chappels within our kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales, and Town 

of Berwick upon Tweed. ight 
“ Given at our Court at Whitehall the second day of May, in the fourteenth 


of our Rei 
“ By his Majesty’s Command, 
NicHowas.” 


The orders for the 30th of January and the 29th of May, with their respective 
Services, had been issued the preceding year. The following are copies of them :— 


“ Charles R. 
“ Our will and pleasure is, and We do hereby straitly charge and 
command, that this form of divine service, printed by our authority, be read 
and used every year upon the thirtieth of January, in all Cathedral and Col- | 
legiate Churches and Chappels, in all Chappels of Colledges and Halls in both 
Our Universities, and of Our Colledges o ton and Winchester, and in all 
Parish Churches and Chappels within Our kingdom of England, Dominion of 

Wales, and Town of Berwick upon Tweed. 
“Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the seventh day of January, in the thir- 
teenth year of Our “> 

“ By his Majesties Command, 
“Epw. Nicnoxas.” 
“ Charles R. 

“Our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby straightly charge 
and command, that this Form of divine service printed by our authority, be 
read and used every year upon the nine-and-twentieth of May, in all Cathedral- . 
Churches and Chappels, in all Chappels of ero and Halls in both our 
Universities, and of our Colledges of Eaton and Winchester, and in all parish 
Churches and Chappels within our kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales, 
and Town of Berwick upon Twede. 

“Given at our Court at Whitehall, the two-and-twentieth day of May, in 
the thirteenth year of our Reign. 1661. 


“ By his Majesties Command, 
“ Epw. NicHo.as.” 


In the Prayer-book in 8vo, “London, Printed by the Assigns of John Bill de- 
ceased: And by Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb: Printers to the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, 1685. Cum Privilegio. 

In the middle of the page in which the consecration of bishops ends is, 


“A Form of Prayer with Thanksgiving, to be used yearly upon the fifth day 
of November. 
“A Form of Prayer to be used yearly upon the thirtieth day of January. 
“A Form of Prayer with thanksgiving, to be used yearly upon the Nine- 
and-Twentieth day of May.” 

_ After these titles stands the Order of Charles II. Then the first two forms. And 
then, on the face of a new page, the following, which is also prefixed to the office 
printed in Dublin, 1685:— i 

“James R. 

“ The Form of apes with poe, ben heretofore Appointed 
for the Twenty-ninth of May, relating in several Passages of it to the Birth 
and Person of Our most dearly beloved Brother, King Charles the Second, 

and so upon occasion of his Death being necessarily to be Altered; And it 
—— by Our special Command to the Bishops so Altered and Settled to 
‘our Satisfaction, as a perpetual Office of ‘Thanksgiving for the Standing Mer- 
cies of that Day: Our Express Will and Pleasure is, That it be forthwith 
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Offices,”: and entitled, “ For the Visitation of Prisoners ;” one to 
be used when “‘a Prisoner is confined for some great or capital 
erime ;” another, when “a Criminal is under sentence of Death ;” 


_, Printed and Published as here it followeth; to be used henceforth upon every 
_ Twenty-ninth of May in all Churches, and Chapels within Our Kingdom of 
_ England, and Dominion of Wales, in such manner as is therein directed. 
_,.. “Given at Our Court at Whitehall the Twenty-ninth day of April, 1685. 
In the First year of Our Reign. ud 
By His Majesty’s Command, 
“ SUNDERLAND.” 
In the same year was issued the Office for the King’s Accession on “ King’s 
Day,” as it was called. Prefixed to the office (printed by Charles Bill, Henry 


Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, printers to the King’s most Excellent Majesty. 
MDCLXXXVII. 4to) is the following :— 


“James R. 

“Whereas not only the pious Christian Emperours in ancient 
times, but also of late Our own most religious predecessors, Kings of this 
realm, did cause the days on which they began their several reigns, to be pub- 
lickly celebrated every year (so long as they reigned) by all their subjects, with 
solemn Prayers and thanksgiving to Almighty God. This Pious custom re- 
ceived ory, a long and doleful interruption upon occasion of the barbarous 
murder of Our most dear Father of blessed memory, which changed the day, 
on which Our late most dear Brother succeeded to the Crown, intoa day of 
Sorrow and fasting. But now We thinking fit to revive the former laudable 
and religious practice, and having caused a form of Prayer and thanksgiving 
to be com by Our Bishops for that purpose; Our will and pleasure is, 
that it be forth with printed and published, to be used yearly upon the sixth 
day of February (the day on which We began to reign) in all Churches and 
Chappels within Our Kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales, and town of 

_ Berwick upon Tweed. | 
“ Given at our Court of Whitehall the 23rd day of December 1685. In the 


first year of Our reign. 
“ By His Majesties Command. 
“ MIDDLETON.” 


In the 4to Prayer-Book, (London. Printed by Charles Bill, and the Executrix of 
Thomas Newcomb, deceased, Printers to the King and Queens Most Excellent 
Majesties. 1692.) at the bottom of the page on which the Consecration of Bishops 
_ is the following order of William the Third for the service on the Fifth of 

ovember :— 


“ WILLIAM R. 
“Our will and pleasure is, That this form of Prayer with 
Thanksgiving, made for the Fifth day of November, be forthwith Printed and 
Pablished, and for the future annexed to the Book of Common Prayer and 
Liturgy of the Church of England, to be used yearly, on the said day, in all 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and Chapels, in all Chapels at Colledges 
and Halls within both Our Universities, and of Our Colledges of Eaton and 
Winchester, and in all Parish Churches and Chapels within our Kingdom of 
England, Dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. 
“ Given at Our Court at Kensington, the Eighteenth day of October, 1690, 
In the second year of Our Reign. 
“ By his Majesties Command. 
“ NorrincHAM.” 


At the end of the three services is the following Order by Queen Mary alone:— 


“Manis R. 
“ Our Will and Pleasure is, That these three Forms of Prayer 
and Service made for the fifth of November, the thirtieth of January, and 
the twenty-ninth of May, be forthwith printed and published, and the 
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‘the third consists merely of a “ Prayer for imprisoned Debtors.” 
These oo were approved of by the Lord-Lieutenant and 
Council, on the 18th of April, 1714. 

The Form is entitled :— 


* A Form of Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners, treated upon by 
the Archbishops and Bishops, and the rest of the Clergy of Ireland, 


and agreed upon by her Majesty's Licence in their Synod, holden at 
Dublin, in the year 1711.” : 


At the end is the Order of Council :— 


“‘ By the Lord-Lieutenant and Council of Ireland. 
“ Shrewsbury. 

“ Ordered, that the Form of Prayer for the Visitation 
of Prisoners, treated upon by the Archbishops and Bishops, and the 
rest of the Clergy of this Kingdom, and agreed upon by her Majesty’s 
License in their Synod holden at Dublin, in the year 1711, be printed 
and annexed tothe Book of Common Prayer, pursuant to Her Majesty's 
Directions. 


= Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, the 13th day of April, 
1714. 


“Tho, Armagh. Con. Phipps, Canc. Kildare. Mount- 
Alexander, Abercorn. W. Kildare. Edw. Down 
and Connor. Cha. Fielding. Rich. Cox, Robt. 


Doyne. Rob. Rochfort. P. Savage. Theoph. 
Butler, J. Stanley. Wm. Steuart.” 


In the Prayer Books of 1700 and 1721, forms for receiving 
penitents, Consecration of churches, &c., are also found, but the 
annexing them to the Book of Common-prayer [According to 
Abp. King] “appeared to be the printer’s work without any 
authority.” —( Mant, vol. ii. p. 208.) 

The authority for composing and issuing these forms, how- 
ever, it is by no means so easy to determine. The Form in 
the Prayer-book of 1700, and in Grierson’s folio edition, Dublin, 
1721, is entitled, “A Form of Consecration, or Dedication of 
Churches and Chapels, according to the use of the Church of Ire- 


future annexed to the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy of the Church of 
Eng'and, to be used yearly, &c. (as in Charles the Second’s Order.) 
“Given at Our Court at Whitehall the Sixth day of October, 1692, In the 
Fourth year of Our Reign. 
“By Her Majesties Command. 
“ NoTrincHAM.” 


In the 4to edition. London, Printed by Charles Bill, and the Executrix of 
Thomas Newcomb, deceased, Printers to the Queens most Excellent Majesty. 
1707. The Order of Queen Marie stands at the end of the Service for the Resto- 
ration. Then follows the Service for the Queen’s Accession, March 8th, with the 
Order of Queen Anne at the end of it, followed by the prayers “ At the Healing. 
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land.” Following this is, “ An Office to be used in the Restaura- 
tion of a Church ;” and then, “ A Short Office for Expiation and 
Illustration of a Church desecrated or prophan’d.” But this 
Form of Consecration, whether the printer had authority to put 
it forth in 1700, as “ According to the use of the Church of Ire- 
land,” or not, is merely a reprint of the Form published by 
the King’s printer in 1666, a time when one could scarcely 
expect such formularies to be published by the King’s printer, 


unless he had authority to do so. The title of the edition of 
1666 is as follows :— 


« A Form of Consecration or Dedication of Churches and Chappels, 


together with what may be used in the Restauration of Rvined 
Chvyrches and Expiation of Churches desecrated or Prophaned. 


* Dublin, Printed by Johu Crook, Printer to the King’s most 


Excellent Majesty, and are to be sold by Sam. Dancer in Castle- 
Street, 1666.” 


These forms are some of the most remarkable documents 
connected with the Protestant church. Another form was com- 
piled by Archbishop King, and agreed to at the Synod and 
Visitation of the Diocese of Dublin, in 1719, and published the 
same year. ‘The title of this Form is:— 


“ Offices to be used for the Consecration of a Church new built, 
and Restauration of a Church rebuilt in the Diocess of Dublin, agreed 
to at a Synod and Visitation of the said Diocess held in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, April the 5th, 6th, and 7th. 


“Dublin, Printed by A. Rhames, at the Back of Dick's Coffee 
House in Skinner Row, M.DCCXIX.” 


_ On April the 12th, 1662, the Irish parliament appointed the 
celebration of the day set apart in honour of the King’s restora- 
tion and birth. Possibly the 30th of January was about the 
same time commanded to be a day of peculiar observance, 
whilst the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot was assuredly 
kept in Ireland as soon as it was in England. In 1713, a diffi- 
culty began to be felt in relation not only to these three state 
services, but also to that for October the 23rd, since there had 
not yet been any order in Ireland for altering them in con- 
formity to the change of circumstances. King, archbishop of 
Dublin, writes, “the clergy of their own heads are forced to 
make some changes, and great complaints are made, both by 
them and the people, that they want a rule to go by, and some 
Common Prayer-books are printed one way and some another.” 
More than two years after, on April the 5th, 1715, the same 
prelate informs Mr. Addison, “ Our Prayer-books are generally 
printed in England, and some use the prayers as they find them 
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in those books; but others, conceiving they have no authority 
to do so, as indeed they have none, use the old, which causes 
great confusion in our churches.” In this latter letter occurs, 
too, the following sentence :—* The Duke of Ormonde [in 1713} 
ordered (/) a form of prayer, used in England for the queen’s 
accession to the crown, might be appointed likewise in Ireland, 
which had not been done before.” The result of all this was, 
that the various forms underwent a revision by the primate and 
the bishops, and were at length sanctioned, together with the 
one for the sovereign’s accession, and the new prayer for the 
Lord-Lieutenant, by an order in council of George I., dated 
November the 3rd, 1715.— (Mant, vol. ii. p. 257.) 
The Order of Council, in 1715, is as follows :— 


Georce R. 

“ Our will and pleasure is, that the six following 
Forms of Prayer made for the twenty-third of October, the fifth of 
November, the thirtieth of January, the twenty-ninth of May, and the 
day of our Accession to the Crown, together with the Prayer for the 
Chief Governour or Governours of Ireland, be forthwith Printed and 
Published, and for the future annexed to the Book of Common Prayer 
and Liturgy of the Church of Ireland, to be used yearly on the said 
days and occasions, in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels; in the Chapel of Trinity-College near Dublin, and in all 
Parish Churches and Chapels within our kingdom of Ireland. Tor 
which this shall be your warrant. 

“Given at the Court at St. James’s, the Third day of November, 
1715, in the Second year of our reign.” 

“To our Right Trusty and Right entirely beloved cousin and 
counsellor Charles Duke of Grafton, and our Right trusty and Right 
well beloved cousin and counsellor Henry Earl of Gallway, our jus- 
tices and General Governors of our Kingdom of Ireland, and to our 
Jicutenant, Deputy, or other Chief Governor, or Governors there for 
the time being. 


“ By his Majesty’s Command, 
JAMES STANHOPE.” 


In Grierson’s folio, 1721, is the Order of 1715 for the six 
forms. After the Service for the Restoration is that for the Ist 
of August. In an edition of the Prayer-book printed in Dublin, 
in 1730, although the six forms are enumerated in the Order, 
yet the Service for the King’s Accession is omitted. In a copy 
printed in 1794, by Grierson, not only the service is omitted, 
but the form is not mentioned in the Order, which speaks of 
“the five following forms,” &c., though in all other respects 
agreeing with the Order transcribed above. 

In a copy printed by Grierson, in 1739, the Order of Novem- 
ber, 1715, for the six forms is given as above. The Service for 
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the Accession (the 11th day of June) follows the Service for the iat 
Restoration, and at the end of it is the English Order of Coun- ehe 
cil as follows :— 

“ Georce R. 

“ Our will and pleasure is, that this form of Prayer Th) 

with thanksgiving, for the eleventh day of June, be forthwith printed itis i 
and published, and be used yearly on the said day, in all Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches and Chapels, in all Chapels of Colleges and 
Halls within both our Universities, and of our Colleges of Eaton and 
Winchester, and in all Parish Churches and Chapels within our king- 
dom . England, dominion of Wales, and Town of Berwick upon 
Tweed. 

“Given at our Court at St. James’s, the Fourteenth day of May, 
1728. In the first year of our Reign. 

‘“‘ By his Majestie’s Command, 
TOWNSHEND,” 

The Order in Council now prefixed to the five state services 
in the Irish Prayer-book does not include, and possibly since 
the Union has never included, that for October the 23rd. Still, 
to assign a probable cause for the omission may not be very 
difficult, when we consider that from 1801 such orders have 
equally pertained to both kingdoms, and that there is in Eng- He oy 
land no service of the kind. But, even in this case, one might i ney 
have been issued expressly to remedy the defect, which we 
know was done here, between 1704 and 1761, in regard to the 
inauguration service. 

The first edition of the Ordinal seems never to have been used 
in Ireland, the consecration of the bishops, at least, still con- 
tinuing to be solemnized according to the pontifical and the 
unreformed rites, and, of course, the ordinations of the inferior 
clergy. At length, on February the 2nd, 1553, an important 
change was introduced in this respect likewise ; for on that day 
Goodacre, archbishop elect of Armagh, and his friend the cele- 
brated John Bale, bishop elect of Ossory, were consecrated by 
the Protestant Ordinal, as appended to the revised Prayer-book 
of Edward VI. But it had not even yet become part of the law 
of the land, nor did it so become, at least before 1560, when the 
first lrish Act of Uniformity was passed under Elizabeth. (Mant. 
vol. i. p. 218.) 

College, Ely. — W.K. Cray. 


5 


P.S.—Copies of Prayer-books printed in Dublin before the 
Restoration are rarely met with. A quarto, with the imprint, 
‘ Dublin, Printed by the Society of Stationers, Printers to the 
Kings Most Excellent Maiestie, Anno M.pc.xxxvij.,” has the 
English Actof Uniformity of Queen Elizabeth, and King James’s 
Proclamation. 
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~ the Table of Contents the articles stand in the following 
order :— 


1. The Table and Kalender for Psalmes and Lessons, with 
necessary rules appertayning to the same. 

2. The Table for the order of Psalmes to be sayd at Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer. 
3. An Almanacke. [This Almanacke begins with the year 
1637. 

4. An Act for the Vniformity of Common Prayer. 


5. A Proclamation for the authorizing of the same. 
6. A Preface. 


7. Of Ceremonies, why some be abolished, and some re- 
tayned. 

8. The Order how the Psalter is appointed to be read. 

9. The order how the rest, &c. ¥ 

10. Proper Psalmes and Lessons, &c. 

The Table concludes with :— 


23. The Psalmes for Morning and Evening Prayer accord- 
ing to the dayes of the Moneth. | 


24. The forme and manner of making and consecrating of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 


The Psalter and Ordination Services are not, however, in this 
copy. 


The Commination Service ends on U 7. and the next page is 
blank. 


This is followed by Sternhold and Hopkins’ book of Psalms, 
(London: 1633.) 


The following collation will serve towards a comparison of 


this Prayer-book with English editions of the reign of Charles 
the First. 


MorninG PRaver.—In the rubric before the Absolution, the word is 
“ Minister,” and not “ Priest.” The Lord’s Prayer which follows is 
not printed in full. Before the Gloria Patri, the rubric is Priest. 
— After the Creed and Dominus Vobiscum. “ The Minister. @ Let us 
pray.” —Before the Lord’s Prayer. “4 ‘Vhen tie Minister, Clearke,” 
&c.—Afier the Lord's Prayer. “4 Then the Minister,” &e. But be- 
fore the other versicles the word is “ Priest.” 

Praver.— The Priest shall say, Our Father,’ &e. The 
Lord’s Prayer is not printed at length.—After the Lord’s Prayer. 
Before the versicle and the Gloria Patri, the rubric is “ Priest.”— 
“Then the Psalmes in order as they be appointed in the table for 
Psalmes,” &c. “Then a lesson of the Old Testament, as is appointed,” 
&¢.—In the rubric after the Deus Misereatur, it reads: “ The second 
for peace."—The Running title of the Athanasian Creed is “ Qui- 
cumque vult.”—In the second verse of the Creed it reads, “ holy and 
undefiled.” the end of the Creed. Throughout the whole yeare.” 

Tue Lirany.—* We sinners doe beseech thee to heare us (O Lord 
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God) and that,” &c.—* Prince Charles, and the rest of the Royall 
progenie,”—** All that be in danger.” All that be desolate.” —After 
the words, * But deliver us from evill,” the word « Amen” is omitted. 
—The next rubric is “The versicle.”—This versicle and the answer, 
Neither reward us” are printed in old English text. And so also the 
answer in the Gloria Patri, and the final response, “ As we doe put,” 
&e. The others are in Roman character. 

CoLLeEcT ror THE Royat Famity.—“ 4] A prayer for the Queene, 
Prince Charles, and the rest of the Royall progenie.”—* Almighty God, 
the fountain of all goodnesse,” &c.—* our gracious Queen Mary, 
Prince Charles, and the rest of the Royall progenie,” &c. 

PRAYER IN TIME OF DeartH.—‘ and the Holy Ghost be all 
honour, &c.” 

CoLLects, Epist.es, AND GospELs,—First Rubric. “ through the 
Yeare.”—Collect for Christmas day. “who liveth and reigneth with 
thee,” &c.—Collect for St, Stephen’s day. ‘to thee which livest, &c.” 
—For the Sunday after Christmas day.—“ Almighty God, &c, (as vpon 
Christmas day.)”—Rubric after Circumcision, “If there bee a Sunday 
vpon the day of circumcision.” —Sunday before Easter. Epistle. 
“in the name of Jesus,” &c.—Thursday before Easter. Gospel. 
“rested on the Sabbaoth day.’’—Good Friday. Collect. “who liveth 
and reigneth with thee and the holy Ghost, now & for ever. Amen.” 
— Easter Sunduy. Collect. ‘ who liveth,” &¢,—Second Sunday after 
Easter. Collect. “an ensample.”” The collect ends with the words, “ most 
holy life.’"—Fourth Sunday after Easter. Collect ends. ‘through 
Christ our Lord.”— Ascension day. Collect ends, “continually dwell.” 
Monday in Whitsun weeke. Collect. “ God, which as vpon this day 
hast taught the hearts, As upon Whitsunday.” — 7 wesday. 
God which as, &c. As vpon Whitsunday.’ Second Sunday after 
Trinity. Collect. “ Grant this, &c.”—Siath Sunday. Collect. ‘as 
passe mans understanding.” — Twenty-fourth Sunday, Collect. “ Grant 
this, &c.”"—Rubric after the twenty fifth Sunday. “ Shall be taken 
the service.” — St. Andrew’s day. Collect. ‘to follow.’’—Conversion 
of St. Paul. Collect. Amen omitted.— Purification. “4 The Puri- 
fication of S. Mary the Virgin.” The Epistle. The same that is 
appointed for the Sunday.”—S¢t. Bartholomew. 4 S. Bartholomew 
Apostle.—St. Matthew. Collect. “ who liveth and reigneth with thee 
and the holy Ghost, &c.’"— St. Luke. Collect. Amen omitted. 

Tur Communion,—* And the Priest standing at the Northside of 
the Table, shall say the Lord’s prayer, with this Collect following, 
The Communion. Almighty God,” &e. The Lord's Prayer being 
omitted.— Rubric after the first Collect. ‘ Vhen shall the Priest re- 
hearse distinctly all the ten ask God mercy,’ &.—Rubric after 
the Commandments. ‘“ The Priest standing up, and saying, @ Let us 
pray.”—Rubric before the Creed. “ 4 Immediately after the Collects, 
the Priest,” &c.—Rubric after the Offertory. “the Priest shall say.”’ 
—First Exhortation. “take yee good heed, lest yee’ withdrawing 
your selves,” &c. will you excuse your selfe,’ &e. ‘vpon the 
Crosse for your health,” &c. “in the remembrance,” &c. “ lor 
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what thing,” &. Communion with others,’’—Second Exhortation. 
“the holy Sacraments of his blessed Body and Blood.” “then you 
shall reconcile,” &e.— Third Exhortation. Rubric. “4 Then shall the 
Priest say this exhortation.”—Last Exhortation. Rubric. “| Then 
shall the Priest say to them that come,” &c.—Rubric before the Con- 
Session. “ By one of the Ministers, or by the Priest himselfe,”’ &.— 
Before the Absolution. ‘4 Then shall the Priest or the Bishop being 
present,” &c.— After the Absolution. “hen shall the Priest also 
say.’’—Before the Sursum Corda, “ After which the Priest shall pro- 
ceed, saying.” ‘he word Priest stands also before the following ver- 
sicle: “ Let us give,” and before “It is very meet,” &c.—After the 
Prefaces. “ Then shall the Priest kneeling,” &c.— Before the Prayer 
of Consecration. “4 Then the Priest standing vp,” &c.—After 
Communion. “4 Then shall the Priest say the Lord’s Prayer,” &c. 
The Lord’s Prayer itself is not printed — Before the Blessing. “| Then 
the Priest, or the Bishop,’ &c.—Concluding Rubrics. “ A good num- 
ber to communicate with the Priest,” &c.—*“ three at the least com- 
municate with the Priest,’"—“ where there be many Priests’ &c. 

Pustic BArtismM.—First Rubric. The Priest shall aske.” “ Then 
shall the Priest say thus.”"—<After the First Exhortation. “| Then 
shall the Priest say, @Q Let us pray.”—Before the Gospel. “ ‘Then 
shall the Priest say.” — After the Gospel. “this briefe exhortation,’ 
&c.—Before the Address to the Godfathers, &c. “4 Then the Priest 
shall speake.”’"— After the Sponsions. “ Then shall the Priest say.” 
— Before the Form of Baptism. “44 Then the Priest shall take the 
children in his hands,” &c.—<After Baptism. “& Then the Priest 
shall make a Crosse” &c. ‘To confesse the faith’ &.—Rubric before 
the following Exhortation. “4 Then shall the Priest say. Seeing 
now,” &c.—After the Lord's Prayer. “4 Then shall the Priest say.” 
— After the Thanksgiving. “At the last end the Priest——say this 
exhortation” &c.—Last Rubric. According as it is there ex- 
pressed.” 

Private BartisM.—First Rubric. “if time will suffer.”—Second 
Rubric. “that if the Priest or Minister of the same parish did him- 
self baptize the child,” &c.— After the Lords Prayer. “ Then shall 
the Priest demand.”— Rubric after the Catechism. by one that shall 
bee his Godfather,” &c. 

ConFiRMATION.—“ 4 Confirmation, or laying on of hands. Our 
helpe is in the name of the Lord.” The word Minister is not inserted 
before Our.” 

Marrimony.—Rubric before the First Exhortation. ‘the Priest 
shall say thus.” “ Then shall the Priest say unto the woman.”— 
Rubric before putting on the Ring. “the Priest and Clerke. And 
the Priest,” &c. “taught by the Priest,” &e.—After. “Then shall 
the Priest joyne” &.—Before the Psalm. “Then the Minister or 
Clerke,” &c.—After the Psalm. “the Priest standing at the Table.” 
—Before the Blessing. “Then shall the Priest say.”—Blessing. 
“which at the beginning didst create,” &c., “and didst sanctifie,” 
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VisiTATION OF THE Sick.—“ The Priest entring,” &e.— Versicles. 
“ Let the enemy have none advantage.” Dost thou beleeve in God 
the Father Almighty, &c. As it is in Baptisme.”"—Before the Ab- 
solution. “the Priest shall absolve,” &c.—After the Absolution. 

€ And then the Priest,” &c. 

CoMMUNION OF THE Sick.—First Rubric. “ vnquiet for lacke,” 
—Last Rubric. ‘the Minister may alone,” &c. 

Burial OF THE Deap.—* The Priest meeting,” &c. “or else the 
Priest and Clerke shall sing,” &c.— After the Sentences. “the Priest 
shall say, or the Priest and Clarks shall sing.” “4 ‘Then while the 
earth——the Priest shall say.”"—<fter the Lesson. “The lesson 
ended the Priest shall say."—After the Lord’s Prayer. “ Priest.” 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN.—Versicles after Lord’s Prayer.‘ Priest. 
O Lord, save’? &c. ‘ Priest. Be thou’ &c, “Priest. Lord heare 
our” &c. “ Priest. @ Let us pray.” 

ComMINATION.—Rubric. “the Priest shall goe into the Pulpit,” 
&c.—Sentences. ‘ Minister’ all through.— Before the 51st Psalm. 
“the Priest and Clerkes kneling,” &¢.—After the Lord's Prayer. 
Minister’ all through. 


‘The variations in the different editions of the Prayer-book in 
the reign of Charles I. are so curious, that the foregoing colla- 
tion will not be without interest to the liturgical student. 

For this Postscript I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. 
J.C. Crosthwaite, who, beside the extracts from his paper on the 
Irish Convocation of 1662, furnished all the documentary part 
of the Article. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


NO, XII. 
THE RIBALDS, No. II. 


THOosE who have any acquaintance at all with the history of the 
Reformation, even if they have not made themselves particularly 
acquainted with the class of persons and works to which I am 
now endeavouring to direct attention, will not so far misunder- 
stand me as to suppose that I am speaking with reference to 
the controversies, and contentions, which naturally arose at that 
period; and which, even among the learned, were too often car- 
ried on in language which would not now be used, and in a 
temper which could never be lawful and right. Such is our 
nature, that when even good men are excited, and injured, and 
provoked, we must expect some wrath, and clamour, and evil 
speaking; and we must not take it as a proof either that these 
were not good men, or that wrath, and clamour, and evil speak- 
ing, by good men in a good cause, are really good things, which 
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we ought to admire in our forefathers, while, for our own part, 
we claim the higher grace and praise of what is called “a sweet 
spirit.” 

It will, I hope, be equally obvious that I do not refer to the 
outbreaks of fanaticism which naturally accompanied such a 
period of excitement ; and which, I suppose, none of the modern 
admirers of Fox would think of defending, though the actors in 
them are still permitted to swell his calendar of Martyrs. Take, 
for instance, “the history, no less lamentable than notable, of 
William Gardiner, an Englishman, suffering most constantly in 
Portugal, for the testimony of God’s truth.” It would be worth 
while to extract the graphic account which Fox has preserved, 
were it only that it might help us to judge of the light in which 
the English reformers, and their proceedings, were likely to be 
viewed in foreign countries. Tmagine such a scene as Fox here 
describes occurring in Lisbon, where William Gardiner, the 
Englishman, was living as the agent of a mercantile house :— 


* It happened that there should be a solemn marriage celebrated the 
first of September in the year above said, betwixt two princes; that 
is to say, the son of the king of Portugal, and the Spanish king's 
daughter. ‘The marriage day being come, there was great resort of 
the nobility and estates. There lacked no bishops with mitres, nor 
cardinals with hats, to set out this royal wedding. To be short, they 
went forward to the wedding with great pomp, where a great con- 
course of people resorted, some of good will, some for service sake, and 
some (as the matter is) to gaze and look. Great preparation of all 
parties was there throughout the whole city, as in such cases is accus- 
tomed, and all places were filled with mirth and giadness, In this 
great assembly of the whole kingdom, William Gardiner, albeit he 
did not greatly esteem such kind of spectacles, yet being allured 
through the fame and report thereof, was there also; coming thither 
early in the morning, tothe intent he might have the more opportunity, 
and better place, to behold and see. 

“The hour being come, they flocked into the church with great 
solemnity and pomp; the king first, and then every estate in order ; 
the greater persons, the more ceremonies were about them, After all 
things were set in order, they went forward to the celebrating of their 
mass; for that alone serveth for all purposes. ‘The cardinal did exe- 
cute, with much singing and organ-playing. ‘The people stood with 
great devotion and silence, praying, looking, kneeling, and knocking ; 
their minds being fully bent and set, as it is the manner, upon the ex- 
ternal sacrament. How grievously these things did prick and move 
this young man’s mind, it cannot be expressed—partly to behold the 
miserable absurdity of those things, and partly to see the folly of the 
common people; and not only of the common people, but, especially, 
to see the king himself, and his council, with so many sage and wise 
men as they seemed, to be seduced with like idolatry as the common 
people were ; insomuch that it lacked very little, but that he would, 
even that present day, have done some notable thing in the king's 
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sight and presence, but that the great press and throng that was about 
him, letted that he could not come unto the altar. What need many 
words? When the ceremonies were ended, he cometh home very 
sad and heavy in his mind, insomuch that all his fellows marvelled 
greatly at him; who, albeit upon divers conjectures they conceived 
the cause of his sadness, notwithstanding they did not fully understand 
that those matters did so much trouble his godly mind; neither yet 
did he declare it unto any man: but, seeking solitariness and secret 

laces, falling down prostrate before God, with manifold tears he be- 
wailed the neglecting of his duty, deliberating with himself how he 
might revoke that people from their impiety and superstition. 

“In this deliberation and advice his mind being fully settled, and 
thinking that the matter ought not to be any longer deferred, he re- 
nounced the world, making up all his accounts so exactly (as well of 
that which was due unto him, as that which he owed unto others) that 
no man could justly ask so much as one farthing. Which thing done, 
he continued night and day in prayer, calling upon God, and in con- 
tinual meditation of the Scriptures, that scarcely he would take any 
meat by day, or sleep by night, or at the most above one hour or two 
of rest in the night; as Pendigrace, his fellow companion both at bed 
and board, being yet alive, can testify. 

«“ The Sunday came again to be celebrated either with like pomp 
and solemnity, or not much less, whereat the said William was present 
early in the morning, very cleanly apparelled, even of purpose, that 
he might stand near the altar without repulse. Within a while after, 
cometh the king with all his nobles. ‘Then Gardiner setteth himself 
as near the altar as he might, having a Testament in his hand, v. hich 
he diligently read upon, and prayed, until the time was come, that he 
had appointed to work his feat. The mass began, which was then 
solemnized by a cardinal. Yet he sat still. He which said mass, 
proceeded : he consecrated, sacrificed, lifted up on high, showed his 
god unto the people. All the people gave great reverence, and as yet 
he stirred nothing. At last, they came unto that place of the mass, 
where they use to take the ceremonial host, and toss it to and fro round 
about the chalice, making certain circles and semicircles, Then the 
said William Gardiner, being not able to suffer any longer, ran speedily 
unto the cardinal ; and (which is incredible to be spoken) even in the 
presence of the king and all his nobles and citizens, with the one hand 
he snatched away the cake from the priest, and trod it under his feet, 
and with the other hand overthrew the chalice. This matter at first 
made them all abashed, but, by and by, there arose a great tumult, 
and the people began to cry out. The nobles and the common people 
ran together, amongst whom one, drawing out his dagger, gave him a 
great wound in his shoulder ; and, as he was about to strike him again 
to have slain him, the king twice commanded to have him saved. So, 
by that means, they abstained from murder.”’-—Fox, vol, VI. p. 277, 


It is not wonderful that the blind papists of Portugal mis- 
understood this aggressive piety, and supposed the bold foreigner 
to have some political views, and some abettors in the matter, 
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which it was important to discover. This they attempted by 
the cruel practices too commonly used in those days ; but learn- 
ing nothing by these means, they put him to death, while he 
constantly declared, even in the flames, that “he had done 
nothing whereof he did repent him.” 

Again, “ the story of Bertrand,” who was martyred at Dornick 
(or Tournay,) in 1552, is similar, and as the introduction truly 
states, it is “lamentable.” It is one of a large class, which, 
looking merely to the acts, and the actors, might well be suffered 
to pass into oblivion. It is, to be sure, not without use and . 
interest to know what was done by some, but it is much more 
important to know what was said of it by others—not merely 
how it was performed, but how it was taken. We learn some- 
thing far beyond the facts by observing whether they are 
recorded as the extravagancies of fanatics, the infirmities of 
good men, the sins of bad men, or the exploits of heroes. 


“ This Bertrand, being a silk-weaver, went to Wesel, for the cause 
of religion, who being desirous to draw his wife and children from 
Dornick to Wesel, came thrice from thence to persuade her to go with 
him thither. When she in no wise could be intreated, he, remaining 
a few days at home, set his house in order, and desired his wife and 
brother to pray that God would establish him in his enterprise that he 
went about. That done, he went upon Christmas day to the high 
church of Dornick, where he took the cake out of the priest’s hand, as 
he would have lifted it over his head at mass, and stamped it under his 
feet, saying that he did it to shew the glory of that God, and what 
little power he hath: with other words more to the people, to persuade 
them that the cake or fragment of bread was not Jesus their Saviour, 
At the sight hereof the people, being struck with a marvellous damp, 
stood all amazed. At length such a stir thereupon followed, that Ber- 
trand could hardly escape with life.”—Foz, vol. 1V. p. 393. 


In this, as in the case of Gardiner, the authorities seem to 
have supposed that there was some secret which it was worth 
while to find out by tormenting the prisoner. Like Gardiner, 
however, he confessed nothing, (I presume had nothing to con- 
fess,) and declared his satisfaction in the act, affirming “that if 
it were a hundred times to be done he would do it; and if he 
had a hundred lives he would give them all in that quarrel.” 

‘Another case of much the same sort may be added from the 
account of what took place in our own country. I mean that of 
William Flower, “the martyr of God,” who, as he said, “ com- 

lied by the Spirit,” went into St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
amis Sunday, 1555; and finding the priest at the altar, and 
on the point of giving the sacrament to the people, drew his 
hanger and attacked him, cutting at his head and his arm, so 
that “ the chalice with consecrated hosts being in his hand were 
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sprinkled with his blood.”* In this case, as in that of both the 
others, the act did not proceed from sudden impulse, for he 
stated, that he had gone to “Paul’s church (so called) upon 
Christ's Day, in the morning, to have done it,” but had been 
prevented from fulfilling his intention. | < 

_ Such cases as these may, I suppose, be considered as instances 
of honest and straightforward enthusiasm; which, though they 
are to be deplored, and perhaps blamed, do yet command pity, 
if not something like respect, for the unhappy actors, Had they 
lived at a later period, it is probable that they would have been 
treated neither as felons nor martyrs, but as persons irrespon- 
sible at the time, but who might very possibly be brought to see 
that whether their opinions were right or wrong, their mode of 
enforcing them was injurious to their fellow men, and must be 
displeasing to Almighty God. This bold and honest style of 
aggression, practised by men as sad as they were fierce, was the 
fruit of something altogether different from the sly spirit of 
insult and provocation which suggested “ many ludicrous things 
everywhere done in derision of the old forms and of the images,” 
of which I have already given a specimen in the preceding 
essay. Another may be here briefly mentioned, which is more 
to our immediate purpose, because it occurred as early as the 
first year of Edward VI. 


“Tn this year 1547, and in the month of October, there fell out an 
accident in St. John’s College in Cambridge, which made those of 
that College that favoured learning and religion (as that house was the 
chief nursery thereof in that university) judge it highly necessary to 
apply themselves to the Archbishop, to divert a storm from them. 
The case was this; a french lad of this college, cizer to one Mr. 
Stafford there, had one night, in hatred to the mass, secret/y cut the 
string, whereby the pix hung above the altar in the chapel. ‘The like 
to which was indeed done in other places of the nation by some zealous 
persons, who began this year, without any warrant, to pull down 
erncifixes and images out of the churches: as was particularly done 
in St. Martin’s, Ironmonger-lane, London.” — Strype's Cranmer, I, 231. 


It is of the next year that Strype tells us— 


“ There were not a few, who, towards the declining of this year, did, 
more openly and commonly than before, speak of the holy Sacrament 
with much contempt. Which, to speak the truth, the former idolatrous 
and superstitious doctrines thereof had given great occasion to: so 
that men? condemned in their hearts and speech the whole thing, and 
reasoned unreverently of that high mystery: and in their sermons, or 
readings, or communication, called it by vile and unseemly terms, 
They made rhymes, and plays, and jests of it. And this oecasioned 
chiefly by the misuse of it: as it is expressed in the Act of Parliament 


; , * Fox, vol. VIL p. 75. 
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of the first of Edw, VI. cap. 1. Therefore wasthat Act of Parliament 
made, being the very first act of this King. And to back this act, 
especially when these contemptuous dealings with the Sacrament con- 
tinued still, and ceased not, the King sent forth a severe proclamation, 
December 27, against these irreverent talkers of the Sacrament,”— 
Strype. Mem, IU. i. 126. 


Again, the same writer says— 


“Sacred places, set apart for divine worship, were now greatly 
profaned ; and so probably had been before by ill custom: for in 
many churches, cathedral as well as other, and especially in London, . 
many frays, quarrels, riots, bloodsheddings were committed. They 
used also commonly to bring horses and mules into and through 
churches, and shooting off hand-guns: ‘making the same which were 
properly appointed to God’s service and common-prayer, like a stable 
or common inn, or rather a den or sink of all unchristiness ;’ as it was 
expressed in a proclamation which the King set forth about this time, 
as I suppose, (for I am left to conjecture for the date,) by reason of the 
insolency of great numbers using the said evil demeanors, and daily 
more and more increasing: ‘ therein forbidding any such quarrelling, 
shooting, or bringing horses and mules into or through the churches, 
or by any other means irreverently to use the churches, upon pain of 
his Majesty’s indignation, and imprisonment.’ For it was not thought 
fit that, when divine worship was now reforming, the places for the 
said worship should remain unreformed. 

“ Beside the profanation of churches, there prevailed now another 
evil, relating also to churches, viz. that the utensils and ornaments of 
these sacred places were spoiled, embezzled, and made away, partly 
by the churchwardens, and partly by other parishioners. Whether 
the cause were, that they would do that themselves, which they 
imagined would ere long be done by others, viz., robbing the churches: 
which, it may be, those that bore an ill will to the reformation might 
give out, to render it the more odious. But certain it is, that it now 
became more or less practised all the nation over, to sell or take away 


chalices, crosses of silver, bells, and other ornaments,.”—Strype’s 
Cranmer, vol. I. p. 251. 


It may perhaps be proper te speak of these public acts of the 
government hereafter. In the meantime we must, as I have 
already said, go back to a still earlier period to get a right view 
even of the times of which Strype is here speaking. The 
reader will not suppose that when Strype said that some over- 
zealous persons “ beyan this year, without any warrant to pull 
down crucifixes and images out of the churches,” that he meant 
to represent this as something previously unthought of. The 
thing, whether right or wrong, was not new. The spirit which 
gave rise to il, as well as this peculiar manifestation, had long 
been familiar. Fox's story of the Rood of Dover Court, and 
the other events which he mentions, as either earlier or contem- 
porary with it, will illustrate this. They belong, it must be 
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observed, to the years 1531 and 1532, and therefore bring us 
back pretty far towards the time when Thomas Crumwell rode 
to London to “ make or marre.” Fox tells us— 


“In the same year of our Lord 1532, there was an idol named the 
Rood of Dover-court, whereunto was much and great resort of people: 
for at that time there was great rumour blown abroad amongst the 
ignorant sort, that the power of the idol of Dover-court was so great, 
that no man had power to shut the church door where he stood; and 
therefore they let the church-door, both night and day, continually 
stand open, for the more credit unto their blind ramour. This once 
being conceived in the heads of the vulgar sort, seemed a great marvel 
unto many men; but to many again, whom God had blessed with his 
Spirit, it was greatly suspected, especially unto these, whose names 
here follow: as Robert King of Dedham, Robert Debnam of East- 
bergholt, Nicholas Marsh of Dedham, and Robert Gardner of Ded- 
ham, whose consciences were sore burdened to see the honour and 
power of the Almighty living God so to be blasphemed by such an 
idol. Wherefore they were moved by the Spirit of God, to travel out 
of Dedham in a wondrous goodly night, both hard frost and fair 
moonshine, although the night before, and the night after, were 
exceeding foul and rainy. It was froin the town of Dedham, to the 
place where the filthy Rood stood, ten miles. Notwithstanding, they 
were so willing in that their enterprise, that they went these ten miles 
without pain, and found the church-door open, according to the blind 
talk of the ignorant people: for there durst no unfaithful body shut it. 
This happened well for their purpose, for they found the idol, which 
had as much power to keep the door shut, as to keep it open; and for 
proof thereof, they took the idol from his shrine, and carried him a 
quarter of a mile from the place where he stood, without any resist- 
ance of the said idol. Whereupon they struck fire with a flint stone, 
and suddenly set him on fire, who burned out so brim, that he lighted 
them homeward one good mile of the ten. 

‘‘ This done, there went a great talk abroad that they should have — 
great riches in that place: but it was very untrue; for it was not 
their thought or enterprise, as they themselves afterwards confessed, for 
there was nothing taken away but his coat, his shoes, and the tapers. 
The tapers did help to burn him, the shoes they had again, and the 
coat one sir Thomas Rose did burn; but they had neither penny, half- 
penny, gold, groat, nor jewel. 

“ Notwithstanding, three of them were afterwards indicted of felony, 
and hanged in chains within half a year after, or thereabout. Robert 
King was hanged in Dedham at Burchet ; Robert Debnam was hanged 
at Cataway-Cawsey ; Nicholas Marsh was hanged at Dover Court: 
which three persons, through the spirit of God at their death, did 
more edify the people in godly learning, than all the sermons that had 
been preached there a long time before. | 

“ The fourth man of this company, named Robert Gardner, escaped 
their hands and fled ; albeit he was cruelly sought for to have had the 
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like death, But the living Lord preserved him; to whom be all 
honour and glory, world without end ! 

‘«‘ The same year, and the year before, there were many images cas 
down and destroyed in many places; as the image of the crucifix in 
the highway by Coggeshall, the image of St. Petronal in the church of 
Great Horksleigh, the image of St. Christopher by Sudbury, and 
another image of St. Petronal in a chapel of Ipswich, 


«“ Also John Seward of Dedham overthrew a cross in Stoke park, 


. and took two images out of a chapel in the same park, and cast them 
into the water.’’—Vol. LV. p. 706, 


But without entering on the task of tracing this spirit in our 
country in earlier periods, or even when first it flourished under 
the fostering care of Crumwell, we may get a glimpse of what it 
grew to under his patronage, by looking at the very meagre 
record, or rather the scattered and not always perhaps impartial 
notices, which we have of the proceedings under the celebrated 
Act of Six Articles; which, whatever other reasons may have 
been assigned for it, appears to have been passed principally to 
meet and repress the rampant spirit of blasphemy which seemed 
to have been let loose upon the country for its destruction. But 
as this is a matter of great importance, and one which has been, 
I believe, somewhat misrepresented, let us in the first place 
inquire respecting the facts. 

It is not necessary to take up room with a repetition of the 
Six Articles, which the reader who wishes it may easily find, as 
there is no intention to deny that it required the belief (or at 
least forbade the questioning) of several Romish doctrines, 
especially that of the real presence, under the severest penalties. 
Our question is not doctrinal but historical ; not so much what the 
Act might have done, as what it was intended to do, and what 
it actually did. It was passed in the parliament which sat in 
the year 1539, and came into force as law on the 12th day of 
July in that year. According to Strype, it “was intituled An 
Act for abolishing of Diversity of Opinions: and because of the 
rigorous Penalties, and the Blood that was shed thereupon, was 
called, The Bloody Act of Six Articles.”* 

Burnet tells us— 


«This Act was received, by all that secretly favoured Popery, with 
great joy; for now they hoped to be revenged on all those who had 
hitherto set forward a Reformation. It very much quieted the Bigots ; 
who were now perswaded that the King would not set up Heresie, 
since he passed so severe an Act against it; and it made the total 
Suppression of Monasteries go the more easily through. The Popish 
Clergy liked all the Act very well, except that severe branch of it 


* Mem., I. i, 543. 
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against their unchast practices. This was putin by Cromwel, to make 
it cut with both edges. (Some of our inconsiderate Writers, who 
never perused the Statutes, tell us it was done by a different Act of 
Parliament ; but greater faults must be forgiven them who write upon 
hearsay.) ‘There was but one comfort that the poor Reformers could 
pick out of the whole Act, that they were not left to the Mercy of the 
Clergy, and their Ecclesiastical Courts, but were to be tryed by a Jury ; 
where they might expect more candid and gentle dealing. Yet the 
denying them the benefit of Abjuration, was a severity beyond what 
had ever been put in practice before: so now they began to prepare 


new storms and a heayy persecution,”— Hist. of Ref., vol. 1. 
248. 


Perhaps if it had been the reader’s own case, he would not 
haye exactly liked to represent it as a very great hardship, that 
he was not allowed to utter his opinions with the comfortable 
consideration, that if they got him into trouble he might slip out 
by abjuring them. He would have hesitated about saying to 
his friends, “1 should like to preach the gospel amazingly, but 
the fact is, that under this atrocious newfangled statute, what 
you say you must stand to.” But without stopping here to dis- 
cuss Bishop Burnet’s ideas of honesty and martyrdom, it should 
be observed, and I think it will hereafter more fully appear, 
that this law was principally made to repress the filthiness and 
foolish talking of those who had no reverence for sacred things, 
who lived by railing and scoffing at them, and who had no 
principle which should preyent their abjuring or perjuring any- 
thing that might come in their way. But as to “ new storms, 
and a heavy persecution,” for that is the principal point at pre- 
sent, let us have the testimony of Holinshed :— ! 


“Tn this parlement the act of the Six Articles was established. Of 
some it was named the bloodie statute, as it proved indeed to manie. 
And euen shortlie after the making thereof, when the first inquest for 
inquirie of the offendors of the same statute sat in London at the 
Mercers chappell, those that were of that inquest were so chosen foorth 
for the purpose, as there was not one amongst them that wished not 
- to have the said statute put in execution éo the vitermost, insomuch 
that they were not contented onelie to inquire of those that offended 
in the Six Articles conteined in that statute, but also they denised to 
inquire of certeine branches (as they tooke the matter) belonging to the 
same,” &c. 


After some further account of the inquest in London, and of 
some persons who were troubled by it, but received the royal 
pardon, and of whom I hope to speak more particularly pre- 
sently, he goes on to say— 


« But although the King at that present granted his gratious pardon, 
and forgaue all those offenses: yet afterwards, during the time that this 
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statute stood in force, which was for the space of eight years insuing, 
they brought many an honest and simple person to death. For such 
was the rigor of that law, that if two witnesses, true or false, had ac- 
cused anie, and aduouched that they had spoken against the sacra- 
ment, there was no waie but death ; tor it booted him not to confesse 
that his faith was contrarie, or that he said not as the accusers re- 


ported, for the witnesses (for the most part) were beleeued.”—Vol. 
p. 946. 


Strype says, that “very sad and amazing were the resent- 
ments of the sober and religious side, while this was transact- 
ing, and hardly yet compleated,” and he afterwards puts as a 
marginal note, “many burnt upon this act,” though the text to 
which that note is annexed tells us that | 


“The Lord Crumwel did his endeavour to protect the gospellers 
from burning, the punishment appointed in this act; but could not: 
yet the Penalty of these Articles did not so much take place, during 
his life, who died about a year after: But after his death a@ cruel time 
passed. Commissioners were appointed in every Shire, to search out 
and examine such as were refractory. And few durst protect those 
that refused to Subscribe to the Articles ; so that they suffered daily, as 
we shall see under the next year. But it was the Lord Herbert’s ob- 
servation, ‘Their punishment did but advance their religion; and it 
was thought they had some assistance from above, it being impossible 
otherwise that they should so rejoyce in the midst of their torments, 
and triumph over the most cruel death.’ ’’—Mem. I. i. 545. 


It is true that this statement has the authority of Lord Her- 
bert, who, in his Life of Henry VIIL., says— 


« And now a cruell time did passe in England; for as few durst 
protect those who refused to subscribe to the 6. Articles, so they suf- 
fered daily, whereof Fox hath many examples: neither was it easie 
for any man to escape (Commissioners being appointed in every Shire 
to search out and examine those who were refractory) neverthelesse, 
their Punishments did but advance their Religion; for as they were 
notified abroad, and together their constancy represented, who were 
burnt. It was thought they had some assistance from above, it being 
impossible otherwise that they should so rejoyce in the midst of their 
torments, and triumph over the most cruell death,” * 


Surely a reader who knows no more of the facts than what he 
may gather from these writers, would expect to find, as the story 
went on, that torrents of blood were shed, and the number of the 
slain incalculable. He might, indeed, consider the fact, that 
“the cruel time,” (not to say any enforcement of the Act,) did 
not begin till more than a year after the “ bloody Six Articles” 


* Life of Hen, VIIT, p. 466, in the edition of 1649. Ido not know what edition 
Strype used, but his reference is to p. 530. 
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had passed, as indicating a strange degree of moderation, or 
impotence, in those who had framed it in bloodthirsty vengeance, 
and so be led to suspect exaggeration in the historians. But 
would he not think that he made all due allowance, if he dated 
the persecution from after the death of Crumwel, and, finding 
that thenceforth “ they suffered daily,” he assumed the charitable 
minimum of one sufferer per day for all England, and so limited 
his idea of the number of martyrs to somewhat more than five- 
and-twenty thousand? Would he not be startled if one told 
him that he would have to look sharp for five-and-twenty, and 
might dismiss the thousands as being figures, not of arithmetic, 
but of speech? It may be a confession of ignorance, but I must 
say that I have not found so many. I have not indeed made 
such inquiry as would authorize my speaking positively and 
with precision. But precision is not wanted in such a matter. 
If, beside the cases which I am about to mention, twice as many 
others can be produced of persons undeniably put to death 
under the Act, it will in no degree invalidate my argument, or 
justify the writers whose language I have quoted. 

{t will be observed that Lord Herbert refers us to Fox ; and 
there can, | presume, be no doubt that his Martyrology is the 
original authority of all. Let us then turn to it, and see what 
testimony it gives. Fox tells us:— 


* In this parliament, synod, or convocation, certain articles, matters?’ 
aud questions, touching religion, were decreed by certain prelates, to 
the number especially of six, commonly called ‘ The Six Articles,’ 
(or ‘ The Whip with Six Strings,’) to be had and received among the 
King’s subjects, on pretence of unity, But what unity thereof fol- 
lowed, the groaning hearts of a great number, and also the cruel 
death of divers, both in the days of King Henry, and of Queen 
Mary, can so well declare as 1 pray God never the like be felt here- 
after.”’—Vol. V. p. 262. 


After having given the “sum and effect of the doctrine of 
these wicked articles in the BLoopy Act contained,” he adds, 
by way of preface to the penalties of it, ; 


« After these Articles were thus concluded and consented upon, the 
prelates of the realm craftily perceiving that such a foul and violent 
Act could not take place or prevail unless strait and BLoopy penalties 
were set upon them, they caused, through their accustomed practice, 
to be ordained and enacted by the King and the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the commons in the said parliament, as followeth,” &c. 


But after all this, what does Fox give as the result? I may 
have missed some cases of martyrdom in turning over his pages; 
but as it will not occupy much room I will give a list of all the 
martyrs whom Fox mentions as having, been put to death during 
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the time that.the Act was in foree—that is, during the last. seven 
years of,Henry the Eighth’s reign. How far some of them had 
anything to do with the Six Articles, the reader who chooses 
may inquire ;but if they are all set to that account they will go 


| avery little way towards justifying the romance of history ; or to 


speak more properly, the declamatory falsehoods of party and 


passion. | 


(1) Barnes, (2) Garret, and (3) Jerome, were burned two days 
after the death of Crumwell, and therefore more than a year after the 
Act came into force. Strype says in one place that Barnes “ suffered’ 
death upon the six articles."—(Cran. I. 93.) But elsewhere, “In 
this year without any trial, or sentence of condemnation, or calling 
him to answer, and two others with him, was Dr. Barnes burnt at 
Smithfield.”—( Mem. 1. i. 568.) And it seems that they were in fact 
burned upon a special act of attainder. Fox says, “there ensued 
process against them by the King’s Council in Parliament.”—(Vol. V. 
p- 434.) Burnet says, *‘ They lay in the Tower till the Parliament 
met, and then they were attainted of heresie, without ever being 
brought to make their answer.’’ And it seems for the extraordinari- 
ness of the thing, they resolved to mix attainders for things that were 
very different from one another. For four others were by the same 
act attainted of Treason, who were Gregory Buttolph, Adam Damplip, 
Edmund Brindholme, and Clement Philpot, for assisting Reginald 
Pool, adhering to the Bishop of Rome, denying the King to be the 
supreme Head on earth, of the church of England, and designing to 
surprise the town of Callice. One Derby Gunnings was also attainted of 
Treason, for assisting one Fitz-Gerald, a traitor in Ireland. And after 
all these, Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome, are attainted of heresie, being, 
as the act says, ‘‘ detestable heretics, who had conspired together to set 
forth many heresies; and taking themselves to be men of learning, 
had expounded the Scriptures, perverting them to their heresies, the 
number of which was too long to be repeated: That having formerly 
abjured, they were now incorrigible heretics ; and so were condemued 
to be burned, or suffer any other death, as should please the King.” — 
(Hist. of Ref. vol. I. p. 283.) That is, I suppose, they were treated 
just as relapsed heretics would have been centuries before the Six Ar- 
ticles were heard of, except that, perhaps, as Collier remarks, “ By the 
Act of Attainder, upon which they were burnt, it appears, the Parlia- 
ment had for once, taken the cognizance of religious belief from the 
bishops courts, and made themselvesjudges of heresie.”—(Vol. IL p.183.) 
The Act for “ Thattaynderof Butolph, Damplipp, Brindholme, Philpot, 
Ginyng, Barnes, Geratt, Jerome, and Carew,” is specified in the chro- 
nological table prefixed to the Statutes of the Realm, published under 
the Record Commission, vol. III., p. (xxxvi.) as the 32. Hen, VIIL., 
cap. 60, but it is among those which are “ not printed.” My reason 
for saying so much of it here will be apparent presently. 


. (4) Mehins —F ox gives “ A Note how Bonner sat in the Guildhall 
in commission for the Six Articles : also of the condemning of Mekins ;” 


and ‘therefore without stopping to inquire exactly when, or where, or 
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why he was burned, none of which points are very clearly set’ forth 
in: Fox's narrative, we will suppose that he suffered under the Act.— 
Fox, V. 440;—and somewhat improved, Burnet, 1. 285.0 
(5) Spencer, (6) Ramsey, (7) Hewet.—“ About the same ‘time;” 
says Fox, referring, I suppose, to the untold time when Mekins suf- 
fered, “also a certain priest was burned at Salisbury, who, leaving his 
papistry had married a wife, and became a player in interludes, with 
one Ramsey and Hewet, which three were sh eseteieial and burned ; 
against whom, and especially against Spencer, was laid matter con- 
cerning the sacrament of the altar. He suffered at Salisbury.”— Foz, 
V., 443. This is all the account. Short as itis, Burnet has prudently 
abridged it to, « 'Three others were also burned at Salisbury upon the 
same statute, one of whom was a priest.” (Vol. I. p. 286.) By the time 
that Burnet wrote, the stage-playing would not have added to the respec- 
tability of a priest, though the priesthood might add to that ofa martyr. 

(8) Bernard, (9) Morton.—“ About the same time,” says Fox, 
though it does not clearly appear with what reference, ‘* John Long- 
land, Bishop of Lincoln burned two upon one day, the one named 
Thomas Bernard, and the other James Morton; the one for teaching 
the Lord’s Prayer in English, and the other for keeping the Epistle of 

St. James translated into English.”— Fox, V. 454. This is all theac- 
‘eount; and however heinous these offences might seem to ne 
Longland, or any one else, it is plain that they had nothing to do wit 

the Six Articles. Burnet only says, “ Two also were burned at Lin- 
coln in one day.” (Vol. I. p. 286.) He was probably ashamed to 
assign so absurd a reason. 

(10) Testwood, (11) Peerson, (12) Filmer, were burned at 
Windsor on July 28th, 1543; that is, rather more than four years 
after the Act of Six Articles had come into operation. Fow, V. 486. 
Strype says that they were condemned “upon the Six Articles.’’ 
sre I, 157.) Burnet tells us that Gardiner “moved the King in 

ouncil, that a Commission might be granted for searching suspected 
houses at Windsor, in which it was informed there were many books 
against the Six Articles,” (Vol. I. p. 311.)* 


(13) Damplip.—F ox tells us that, after one narrow escape, “ the 


* I do not understand this, it is probable that there was such a search, 
and that it led to the prosecution of these persons under the Act; because, though, 
on the one hand, (as I have just observed with refererce to the case of Morton,) it 
does not appear that the possession of heretical books was an offence under the 
Act, yet, on the other, that Act gave the fullest power to the Commissioners to 
search for heretical books, and destroy them. Surely there was no need for Bi 
Gardiner to move the King in Council for any such Commission while the Act 
contained this clause: “ And it is also enacted by thauctoritie abovesaid that the 
said Commyssioners and every of them, shall from tyme to tyme have full power 
and auctoritie by vertue of this acte to take into his or their kepinge [or] posses- - 
sien all and all manner of books, which bene and hath bene, or hereafter shalbe, 
set forth read or declared within this Realme, or other the King’s Dominions, 
wherin is or ben conteyned or comprised any clause article matter or sentence re- 
pugnant or contrerie to the tenor forme or effecte of this present acte or any of the 
articles conteyned in the same: And the saide Commissioners, or thre of them at 

_the least to burne or otherwise destroy the saide books, or any parte of them, as 
unto the saide Commissioners or unto thre of them at the lest shalbe [thought] ex- 
pedient by their discrecions,”— Stat, of the Realm, vol, IIT. p. 743. 
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good man was again apprehended by the miserable inquisition of the 
Six Articles ;” and therefore it is right that I should mention him; but 
I apprehend that his case is sufficiently illustrated by what has been 
just said of the Act of Attainder in the notice of Dr. Barnes, and that 
_ whoever looks into his history will find, not that he suffered as a pro- 

ee martyr, but that he was hanged as a popish traitor.—See Foz, 

(14) A poor labouring man was “ reported’’ to Fox as having been 
burned in Calais, apparently some time before the return of Damplip. 
—Fox, V. 523,* 

(15) Dodd, a Scotchman, suffered also at Calais about a year 
afterwards, His history is comprised in seven lines, which inform us 
that he was found to have German books, and “ standing constantly 
to the truth that he had learned was therefore condemned to death, 
and there burned in the said town of Calais.”—Fowx, V. 524. 

(16) Saxy.—* Coming now to the year of our Lord 1546,” (that 
is seven years after the passing of the Act,) Fox either affects merit, 
or makes apology, I really know not which, for “ passing over the 
priest whose name was Saxy, who was hanged in the porter’s lodge 
of Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and that, as it is sup- 
posed, not without the consent of the said bishop, and the secret con- 
spiracy of that bloody generation.” This is all that 1 find about it; 
whether, if anything of the sort occurred, it was done by virtue of the 
Six Articles, the reader will judge for himself.— Foz, V. 531. 

(17) One Henry and 18) his servant are also passed over by Fox 
in the same sentence. He merely says, “to pass over also one Henry, 
with his servant, burned at Colchester; 1 will now proceed to the 
story of Kerby,” &c, Iam not aware that in any other part of his 
history he gives any further explanation. 

(19) Kerby, and (20) Clerke, for whose sake the two preceding 
martyrs are passed over in less than six lines, were apprehended at 
Ipswich. ‘The former suffered at that place on the 29th, and the latter 
at Bury on the 31st of May, 1546. Fox, V. 530. 

(21) Anne Askew suffered in the month of July in the same year 
1546.—Fox, V. 537. 

(22) Lacels, (23) Adams, and (24) Belenian were burned with 
Anne Askew. Fox, V.550. Ido not see that he gives any account 


* At p. 498 of the same volume of Mr, Seeley’s (or as it might really be called 
the Comic) edition of Fox, this and the preceding case are crushed into one ; 
and we read of “ Adam Damlip, a poor labouring man.” The unfortunate editor 
does not seem to have observed, that only a few lines below, on the very same page, 
he was editing a further account of “ Adam Damlip, who had been, in time past, a 
$4: ist, and chaplain to Fisher Bishop of Rochester; and after the death of 
the bishop his master, had travelled through France, Dutchland and Italy.” Indeed, 
if the editor had observed all this, it probably would not have engendered any suspi- 
cion that the man might not be quite protestant on the point of the Supremacy. 
But this is not the place to go into the subject of the Calais treason and troubles, 
on which the reader may find much interesting matter in Fox, and also in Mr. 
Nichols’s valuable and interesting Chronicle of Calais, lately polieet by the 
Camden Society, to which I have before had occasion to refer ; and probably much 
more in the authorities which he indicates, but which I have not seen, 
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of their opinions, or of the circumstances which led to their. suffering. 
Burnet, on what authority I do not perceive, says, “ they were all con- 


victed upon the statute of the, Six Articles, for denying the Corporal 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament.”—I, 327. 


(25) One Rogers, is stated by Fox to have “ suffered martyrdom 
for the Six Articles” “ much about the same year and time,” (as Anne 


Askew I suppose) by means of Bishop Repse’s influence with the 
Duke of Norfolk.—Fox, V. 553. 


(26) John, a painter, (27) Giles Germain, (28) Launcelot one of 
the king’s guard. Fox recollects, somewhat out of place, that “ about 
the year of our Lord 1539" (and therefore probably before the Act 
of Six Articles was enforced, if, indeed, it had been passed) the two 
former had been “ accused of heresy.” The third coming in “b 
chance” while they were under examination, and seeming “‘ by his 
countenance and gesture to favour both the cause, and the poor men,” 
they were all three burned. Foaw, V. 654. | 


This is, I believe, a list of all the persons whom Fox men- 
tions as having been condemned to death in the eight years 
between the passing and the repeal of the Act. If I have passed 
_ Over any more, or any can be furnished from another source, I 

shall be glad to be informed.* Itis not worth while to prolong 


* I am much obliged to a correspondent, who has not favoured me with his name, 
for a communication relating to the note at p. 507 of the preceding number, in whieh 
I mentioned Ridley’s protest against the railing and profane jesting of some who 
professed to be reformers, as the only one with which I was acquainted. He has 
pointed out to me a passage in Coverdale’s preface to his translation of Calvin's 
treatise on the Sacrament, lately published by the Parker Society, in which, after 
speaking rather strongly of the ceremonies sheneved by the Romanists in the cele- 
bracion of the Eucharist, Coverdale says, “I will speak no more as concerning their 
fond inventions about the ministration of this most sacred sacrament, lest I should 
thereby be an offence or stumbling-block to the weak brothers, whose consciences 
are not yet fully satisfied as concerning the true belief of this holy mystery ; I mean, 
lest I should give them occasion to do, as certain fond talkers have of late days done, 
and at this present day do invent and apply to this most holy sacrament names of 
despite and reproach, as to call it ‘ Jack-in-the-box’ and ‘ Round Robin,’ and such 
other not only fond, but also blasphemous names, not only void of all edification, 
(which — to be the end of all our doings and sayings,) but very slanderous also. 
For though the thing being so turned from the right use, as it is, be abominable, so 
that it is lawful for us to speak unreverently of it in the abuse ; yet it 1s not meet 
for them that profess charity, nothing to refrain for conscience’ sake : the conscience, 
I say, of the weak brothers, not yet strong in the truth; and so much the more, for 
that many godly-minded persons, which by the persuasions of certain discreet and 
modest brothers have been made, of Romish idolaters and diligent students of dan- 
cical dregs, disciples of great hope in the sincere and true evangelic doctrine, have 
by the hearing of these names of reproach and despite taken occasion to think, that 
the knowledge which these men did profess, which would be so outrageous as to 
mock and jest at the remembrance of our redemption, could not proceed of the 
Spirit of God ; and have through this persuasion returned to their old leaven again ; 
thinking them to be the true teachers of God’s doctrine, which offend in the con- 
trary ; making it so divine a thing, that it should be of no less importance than the 
whole Trinity, the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost: for so they affirm, saying, that 
forasmuch as it is the body of Christ, and that Christ is in all places at once with his 
Father, and his Father with him and the Holy Ghost, it must needs follow, that in 
it is the whole Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. For these are not 
nor cannot be separated.” p. 426. I may add that my unknown correspondent men- 
tions it as the only instance which he has observed. 
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an! essay already so prolix, with any additional remarks respect- 
ing'the trath or the relevancy of any of the stories; or after 
haying so long detained the reader. on the subject of what the 
Act did not do, now to break into the important question re- 
specting what it did. I hope in another essay to pursue this 
inquiry, and ‘to show, by some observations on its origin, design, 
and effect, that though the law did not do what it was never 
meant to do, and what party writers tell us it did, yet it was not 
a dead letter, but was meant to do, and actually did, a great deal. 
I am, &e. R. MaITLanp. 


> 


ARCHBISHOP PALLISER’S COPY OF THE SCOTCH 
PRAYER-BOOK. 


In the Library of the University of Dublin there is a copy of 
the Scotch Prayer-book of 1637, which differs in several parti- 
culars from the copies commonly to be met with. It belonged 
to Dr. Palliser, formerly Archbishop of Cashel, and is part of a 
valuable collection of books left by that prelate to the university 
of which he had been a fellow. The following enumeration of 
some points which have been noticed in this volume, may 


serve to determine whether similar copies are to be found else- 
where. 


Sheet a, folio 6 d. line 2, there is no comma between “ Evening” 
and “ Prayer.” 
9 line 3, reads the whole year, instead of, the year. 
Sheet A, folio 3. At the end of the Venite, both verses of the 
Gloria Patri are printed in full. 
» line 5 from bottom, the Rubric, “Every one standing up at 
the same,”’ is omitted,* 
Sheet A, folio 4 d. line 1, In the Rubric before the Benedictus éé reads, 
“said or sung,” instead of, “used and 
said.” 
se the ornament of the initial letter B is dif- 
ferently placed; the Harp being at the 
bottom instead of the Rose. 
Sheet A, folio 5, line 2, the initial ornament is the same as that in 
the Gospel for Christmas-day in the 
common books. 


- line 34, reads voice, for voyce. 
Sheet A, folio 5 d.line 4, reads mercie, for mercy. 
line 7, reads voice, for voyce. 
—_ line 22, reads hear, for heare. 


* This rubric was unnecessary, and, besides being so, it would lead to the: idea 
that it was intended to direct the people to stand at the Gloria Patri, and to sit 
during the reading of the Psalms. 
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THE SCOTCH PRAYER-BOOK, | 645. 


‘The setting up of this sheet A differs greatly from that in the 
common copies, so that in several places the same words do not 
end the lines. ‘The same remark will apply still more strongly 
to sheet D. The following points also have been noticed:— / 


Sheet D, folio ], line 2, the initial ornament is the same as that in 
the Epistle for the Circumcision in the 
common books, 


»» same line, in the margin, Luke, for Luk. 
i line 4, reads he, for hee. 
od line 35, reads hear, for heare, of the common copies, 


where, however, heare stands in line 33, 
owing to the different setting up of the 
Hs es In this copy there are 37 lines in 
this page. In the common copies but 35, 
Sheet D, folio 1 d. line 13, reads mercie, for mercy. 
a line 19, reads necessity, for necessitie. 
‘ line 26, the initial is the same as that of the Col- 
lect for the third Sunday after Easter. 
Sheet D, folio 2, line 10, reads glorie, for glory. 


" line 14, initial the same as in the Epistle for Mon- 
day in Whitsun-week. 

” line 16, reads forth, for foorth, 

m same line, reads help, for helpe. 

je line 25, reads enemie, for enemy. 

” line 30, reads (in the margin) Mat. for Matth. 


9» line 33, reads me, for mee. 
Sheet D, folio 2 d. line 10, reads be, for bee. The same difference is 
noticed at lines 22 and 26, 
a line 14, reads hee, for he. 
i. line 29, reads soul, for soule, 
lines 29 and 30, reads we, for wee. 
Sheet D, folio 3, line 15, 19, and 27, reads hee, for he. 
- line 31, reads cryed, for cried. 
wt line 32, reads Son, for Sonne. 
Sheet D, folio 3 d, line 3, reads waies, for wayes, 


+ line 5, reads citie, for city. 
a line 12, reads doe, for do. 
2. line 13, reads be, for bee. 
oe line 16, initial same as that of the Gospel for the 
fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
line 25, reads charitie, for 
_ line 31, reads yee doe, for yee do. 


n line 32, reads Lord Jesus, for Lorp Jesus. 
Sheet D, folio 4, line 2, (margin) reads Mat, 13, 24. for Matth. 13, 
- line 14, (bis) reads yee, for ye. 
a line 17, reads ye, for yee. 
Sheet D, folio 4 d, line 2, reads ayre, for aire. 
a line 3, reads bodie, for body. 
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Sheet D, folio 4d, line 4, reads selfe, for self. 


3 line 7, initial same as in the Gospel for the tw enty- 
first Sunday after Trinity. 

ek? line 14, reads ye, for yee. 

‘ line 20, reads Hee, for He. 


line $2, reads hee, for he. 
Sheet D, "folio 5, line 7, the initial is the same as that in the Epistle 
for the sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
‘a line 12, reads himselfe, for himself. 
1 line 15, reads weake, for weak, 
line 23, reads forty, for fourty. 
Sheet D, ‘folio 5 d. line 4, reads citie, for city. 
‘. line 9, reads moysture, for moisture. 
line 13, reads hear, for heare. 
Sheet D, folio 6, line 2, reads Sonne, for Son. 


i line 5, the initial the same as that im the Gospel 
for Trinity Sunday. 

bs line 16, 17, reads charity, for charitie. 

gv line 26, reads For we, for For wee. 


line 28, reads be, for bee. 
Sheet D, folio 6 d, line 6, reads be, for bee. 
“ line 15, reads sate, for sat. 
line 16, reads hee, for he. 
Sheet D, ‘folio 7, line 5, the initial differently placed; the harp is 
at the bottom. 
reads me, for mee. 
line 29, reads appear, for appeare. 
Sheet D, folio 7 d,line 4, reads bee, for be. 
- “line 9 and 10, reads fourtie, for fourty. 
line 17, marg. reads 2 Cor. 6, for 2 Cor. 6, 1. 
Sheet D, "folio 8, line 2, the initial letter the same as in the Epistle 
| for Trinity Sunday. 
se line 8, reads Sonne of Gon, for Son of God. 
line 14, reads Gop, for God. 
line 31, initial same as in the Epistle for the fifth 
Sunday after Easter. 
reads Gov—dost, for God—doest. 
* line 32, reads help, for helpe. 
line 34, reads souls, for soules, 
line 35, reads bodie, for body. 
line 36, reads soul, for soule. 
Sheet D, folio 8 d. line 4d, reads yee, for ye. 
line 5, reads ye, for yee. 
line 12 and 17, reads Gon, for God. 
line 20, initial same as in the Gospel for St. Simon 
and Jude's day. 
line 38, reads verie, for very. 
Sheet E, "fol. 3 d. line 5, reads Crosse, for crosse, and mankind, for 
mankinde. 
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Sheet E, fol. 3d. line 13, reads robbery to be, for robberie to bee; 


‘9 line 17, reads he, for hee. 
ms line 29, reads dayes, for daies, 
line 6, reads wee, for we. 


It is exceedingly difficult to account for these differences, 
because in the great body of the book no difference whatever 
can be detected. The alterations in the rubrics of the Morning 
Prayer seem to intimate something like a revision by authority. 

The Psalter in this Book differs all through, in the setting up 
the types and the initial letters, from the Psalter in the common 
copies. It is a curious circumstance, that in the common copies 
of the Scotch Prayer-book a cancel occurs in the Psalter, on 
account of the printers having omitted part of Psalm cix. The 
page (sheet h h, folio 3 dors.) ends with the catchword “ yea” 
of verse 30 of Psalm cix., and the next page begins with “ Dixit 
Dominus, Ps. 110;” thus omitting part of verse 30, and the 
whole of verse 31. In a copy which belonged to Archbishop 
_ Nicholson, and which is now in the possession of the Rev. Dr. 
. Todd, of Dublin, the original leaf and the substitute are both 
found. It is, however, not a little remarkable, that in the copy 
T have been describing, which belonged to Archbishop Palliser, 
greatly as its Psalter differs from those in the common books, 
a leaf has been cancelled at the same place as in the others, 
This cancel is supplied by a substitute which agrees with those 
in the common copies. The title-page of this Psalter is as 
follows :— 

THE 
PSALTER 
oR, 


Psalmes of David: 
After the Translation set forth by an- 
thority in King JAMEs his time 
of blessed memory. 
As it shall be sung or said throughout all 
the Caurcues of Scotland. 


EDINBVRGH. 

Printed by Ropert Youn, Printer to the 
Kines most Excellent 
ANNO M.DC.XXXVI. 

CVM PRIVILEGIO. 
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This title-page agrees with all the others as to the first four 
lines, and the five last ones. In the intermediate lines it differs 
fiom all the rest. 

In Dr. Todd’s copy* these lines are :— 


ACCORDING 
to the last translation in King 
JAMES 
| his time 
Pointed as they shall be said or sung through- 
out all the Caurcues of Scotland. 


In Archbishop Ussher’s copy, and in Archbishop Spottis- 
wood’s (both in Dublin) the lines are :— | 


ACCORDING 
To the last Translation in King 
JAMES 
his time. 
As they shall be said or sung throughout - 
all the Cuurcues of Scotland, 


On the last leaf of the Psalter the catchword 


Certaine 


occurs in all the copies except Palliser’s, in which it is omitted. 
In Spottiswood’s a piece of paper is pasted over it. 

On a fly-leaf inserted at the end of a copy of the Scotch 
Prayer-book in the library at Lambeth, is the following entry :— 


“In the Booke of Common Prayer printed at London by Robert 
Barker, printer to the Kings most excellent Majesty, and by the 
assignes of John Bill, 1632, after the Psalms were added ‘ Certain 
Godly prayers to be used for Sundry purposes.’ On the margin was 
this note, written by Arch Bishop Laud. 

“« ¢ His Majesty Comands that these prayers followinge or any other 
(for they are different in several editions) be all left out, and not 
printed in yo" Liturgye.” 


* Dr. Todd’s copy has at the end :— 
THE 
PSALMES 
of Kino 
DAVID 
Translated by 
JAMES. 
Lonpon: Printed by Taomas Harper. 
1636. 
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dn, the same copy, on the fly-leaf preceding (also inserted) is 


“IT gave the Archbishop of Canterbury command to make 
the alterations expressed in this Book, and to fit a Liturgy for the 
Church of Scotland. And wheresover they shall differ from another 
Book signed by us at Hampton Court, September 28, 1634, Uur plea- 
sure is to have these followed rather than the former, unless the 
Arch Be of St, Andrews, and his Brethren who are upon the place, 


= see apparent reason to the contrary, At Whitehall, Apr. 19, 


T have not seen any copy of the Scotch Prayer-book similar 
to this of Archbishop Palliser’s; nor have I met any one who 
has. This collation, which circumstances render less complete 
pees I could have wished, may perhaps lead to the discovery of 
others. 


St. Mary-at-Hill, Nov. 1946, J. C, CRosTHWAITE. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was in type, I have received 
from Dr. Todd the following collation of the substituted leaf 
which is inserted in the copy of the Scotch Prayer-book that 
formerly belonged to Archbishop Ussher, now in the University 
Library, Dublin, It will be seen, on examination, that this sub- 
stituted leaf differs from those ordinarily found. 


In Ussher’s copy the substituted leaf has these differences :— 

Verse 11, ‘W instead of W. (The cancelled leaf has ‘W.) 

Verse 12 is all in one line. [This is different from all the others ; 
the cancel is in two lines, like the substituted leaf in the other copies.] 

I observe also that in Ussher's copy the two dots after trouble: are 
the same size, but in the other copies the lower dot is a little larger ¢ 

Deus laudum:; the D stands under the space between down and our 
in Ussher’s copy, but under o of our in the other copies. 

Ps. cix. ver. 2, the second line ends, in Ussher’s copy, 


“ they have spoken a- 
gainst me.” 


In the other copies (including the cancel,) 


“they have spoken 

against me.” 

Ver. 3, ends in Ussher'’s copy,— 
“ words of hatred : 

and fought,” &c. 

In the other copies (including the cancel,)— 
“ words of ha- 
tred and fought.” 


VoL, XXX.—December, 1846, 2¥ 
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Ver. 4,in Ussher’s copy, ends— 


I give my 
self unto—” 
In the others, 


“but I give 
my self 


Ver. 5 ends, in Ussher’s copy,— 
“and hatred 
for my—” 
In all the others,— 


and ha- 
tred for my— 


Ver. 7 ends, in Ussher’s copy,— 
“condemned, and 


let his—” 
In all the rest,— jeuioy ¥ 
“ condemned, 
and let his—” 
Ver. 10 ends, in Ussher’s copy,— 


“ vagabonds, and 
beg 


agreeing with the cancel; but all the other substituted leaves are,— 


“ vagabonds, and beg: 
let them seek” 


Ver. 10, second line, ends, in Ussher’s copy,— 


desolate pla- 
ces.” 


The cancels are all,— 


desolate 
places.” 


But my copy and Palliser’s,— 

“desolate places,” 
The verse making only two lines. 
Ver. 14, (first line,) in Haber copy, there is a greater space between 


Second Paye. 
Ver. 15, first line ends, in Ussher’s copy,— 
“that he may 
cut off” 
In the other copies,— 
“that he 
may cut off.” 
Ver. 16, line 2, ends, in Ussher’s copy,— 


“even slay 
the broken,—” 
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In the other copies,— 
* even 
slay the broken.” 


Ver. 18, second line ends, in Ussher's copy,— 
“ and like 
oyl—” 
In all the others— 
“and 
like oyl.” 
Ver. 19, (second line,) Ussher’s copy and the cut-out leaf read he. 
The other copies hee. 


Also, Ussher’s copy has, verse 19, in two lines only, ending,— 
“ continually,” 
All the others (including the cut-out leaf) in three lines: the substituted 
leaf, ending,— 
“ continu- 
ally—” 
but the cut-out leaf ends,— 


conti- 

nually.” 

Ver. 22, Ussher’s copy reads, “ poore,” as in the cut-out leaf, and a} 4 


ends,— 
* wounded 
within me—” 
All the others read “ poor”, and all (including cancel,) end— 


wound. 
ed within me.” 
Ver. 23, Ussher’s copy ends,— 


am 
tossed.” 


All the others,— 


am tossed,”. 


Ver, 24, Ussher’s copy ends,— 
“ my flesh fai- 


leth,—” 
All the others,— 


“my flesh 
faileth.”” 
Ver. 25, Ussher’s copy ends,—— 


“ when they look- 
ed upon.” 


All the others,— 


‘when they 
looked upon,” 
2 Y 
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Ver. 26, line 2, Ussher’s reads, “ mercy,” as does also the “cut-out 
leaf. All the rest, “ mercie.” 
Ver. 28, Ussher’s copy ends,— 
arise, let 
them—” 
All the others, — 
arise, 
let them” 
Ver. 29, Ussher’s copy ends,— 


“ and let 


them—” 
All the others,— 


“ and 
let them” 
The next line in Ussher’s copy ends,— 


“as with 
a mantle” 
All the others,— 
“as 
with a mantle.” 
Ver. 30, Ussher’s copy reads,— 
yea 
I will.” 
All the others,— 
« mouth : 
yea I will.” 
In this page, Ussher’s copy has thirty-seven lines, exclusive of head- 
ing : all the others have thirty-eight. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


THE CONSUETUDINARY OF ST. OSMUND, 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT FORMERLY BELONGING TO ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


(Continued from p. 518.) 


[ Quand]o et omnibus horis intrare poterunt. 


horum intrare possunt clerici ad mat. et ad omnes horas que in 
C inceptione officii sui ympnos habent, donee ympnus ew 
Ad vesperas uero usque ad tercium uersum psalini, et ad completoriu 
similiter, ili, scil. qui uesperis interfuerint precedentibus. Alias autem 
ad completorium et ad vig. mortuorum intrare nullo modo possunt. 
In quadragesima tamen ad completorium intrare possunt quo modo ad 
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vesperas, in alio tempore ad vig. mortuorum et ad collationem quo- 
libet tempore. Ad missam uero ingredi licet usque ad primam col- 
lectam, Ad alias uero horas que sine interuallo missam secuutur nulli 
intrare licet nisi qui misse interfuerint. In quadragesima tamen in 
diebus ferialibus quando de feria agitur ad vesperas intrare possunt hii 
qui horis diei interfuerint, licet misse non interfuerint, et in festis ix 
lectionum quamvis omnino nulli hore diei prius interfuerint. Cuilibet 


autem processioni tocius anni interesse possunt licet nulli hore diei 
interfuerint. 


De transitu clericorum ab vna parte chori in oppositam. 


om si quis clericus ab vna parte in oppositam transierit, 
__ ineundo et redeundo ad altare se inclinet. Intrantes quoque 
clerici in locis suis se ita ordinate recipiant ne formas inordinate tran- 
siliant. Idem etiam exeuntes obseruent. In choro nullum fiat murmur 
@ Clericis, nulla habeantur inter eos colloquia, nisi necessaria. 


De statione in choro singulis horis facienda. 


superioris gradus cleriei ad omnes vesperas principales per 

annum stare tenentur in choro continue nisi dum versus respon- 
soriie dicitur quando responsorium habetur. Secunde uero forme clerici 
eodem modo se habeant ut uidelicet semper stent nisi dum versus re- 
sponsorii canitur quod dicitur ad gradum. Pueri uero sine omni ex-~ 
ceptione ad vesperas stare tenentur continue, nisi in ebdomada pasche. 
unc enim ad vesperas sedere Jebent, dum versus gradaleet alleluiacan- 
tatur. Ad completorium uero omnes indeferentur (sic) clerici per totam 
illam horam stare tenentur. Similiter ad mat. per totum tempus nisi 
dum lectiones leguntur et responsoria cum versibus cantantur. Ex 
dispensatione clerici tamen de superiori gradu et de secunda forma ex 
utcunque parte chori in psalmodia sedere possunt, quandocunque noc- 
turnum dicitur; et preterea in omnibus festis iii. lectionum que fiunt 
cum ix. psalmis ita tamen quod quando aliquis ad unum psalmum sedet 
ei proximus interim stando psallat. Ad primam uero et ad ceteras 
horas omnes tonuntur* uniformiter stare. Similiter ad missam per 
totum tempus nisi dum lectiones uel epistole leguntur et gradale et 
alleluia et tractus cum suis versibus cantantur.- In dupplici tamen festo 
stare debent omnes dum a choro alleluia canitur. Pueri uero sem 
stantes sint ad missam choro canente. Rectores uero chori cum duo 
tantum habentur secuntur per omnia regulam clericoram de secunda 
forma ad vesperas et ad mat. et ad missam: nisi quod semper dum 
chorus canit adleluia stare tenentur, et in inceptione cantuum ad missam 
ad altare se conuertunt. In dupplici uero festo omnes rectores gestum 
clericorum per omnia imitentur. 


De conuersione chori ad altare facienda. 


onuersi autem ad altare stare tenentur clerici ad vesperas ex quo 
dicitur deus in adjutorium quousque incipiatur prima ant. super 
psalmos. Simili quoque modo se gerant in inceptione cuiuslibet hore, 
et quociens dicitur Gloria patri. In Responsoriis uero cantandis gene- 


* Tonuntur. Sic MS. But we should evidently read tenentur, 
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raliter obseruatur, quod semper his uel hii qui versum cantant ab incep- 
tione ipsius responsorii stent quousque ver. cum gloria patri, si gloria 
habetur, percantetur. Chorus quoque in ipsa inceptione responsorii 
ad altare se conuertit, quousqyue ipse chorus cantet. 4 Simile obser- 
uatur in omnibus capitulis dicendis et in fine omnium ymnorum et in 
omnibus versiculis, et post Magnificat, et Benedictus, et Nunc dimittis, 
ex quo dicitur gloria patri quousque totum seruicium impleatur. Simile 
quoque obseruatur post vitimum uersum vitimi psalmi cuiuslibet hore 
quod semper .s. conversus sit ad altare chorus quousque Responsorium 
incipiatur si Resp. habetur uel capitulum dicatur. Similiter fit in lau- 
dibus. Ad mat. ad altare stat chorus conuersus in initio quousque 
ultimo reincipiaturinvitatorium, Et in singulis nocturnis post ultimum 
uersum psalmi .quousque incipiatur lectio. Ad prenuntiationem 
autem cuiuslibet euangelii ad ipsum lectorem se conuertit chorus dum 
uerba euangelii dicuntur. In inceptione etiam Te deum laudamus. 
Similiter donec chorus cantet, et dum vltimus versus canitur. Quando 
uero ¢e deum /. non dicitur sed nonum Resp. repetitur tune ad altare 
chorus se conuertit, quousque incipiatur a. super psalmos, ut supra- 
dictum est. In ceteris autem horis per totam horam predicto modo se 
habet chorus post ultimum versum ultimi psalmi. Ad missam pre- 
dictus gestus obseruatur dum gloria in excelsis inchoatur, quousque 
chorus cantet, et in eodem ymno ad hec uerba adoramus te, et hec 
suscipe deprecationem nostram, et in fine eiusdem cum dicitur thu 
x* cum spiritu sancto usque ad epistolam uel lectionum (sic). 4 Item 
in fine gradalis uel alleluia uel tractus uel prose, chorus ad altare se 
inclinet, antequam ad lectorem ipsum se conuertat; et cum dicitur 
gloria tibi domine semper ad altare se conuertat signo crucis se signans ; 
quod terad missam publice obseruatur, scil. in gloria in excelsis, quando 
dicitur tn gloria dei putris, et hic post sanctus cum dicitur Beatus qui 
uenit in nominedomini. Item ad inceptionem credo in unum, quousque 
chorus cantet, et interim ter in una conuersione ad altare se inclinet, 
scil. dum dicitur hec clausula H¢ incarnatus est de spiriiu sancto, ex 
maria, et homo factus est, crucifixus eciam pro nobis sub pontio pilato. 
Kt in fine cum dicitur, Ht uitam futuri seculi. amen. Ab hinc eciam 
quousque inchoetur offerenda, et post offertorium quousque totum 


compleatur officium misse. Hunc gestum chorus imutatur (sic) omni 
festo per annum. 


De prostratione chori. 


T ferialibus diebus quando ad horas preces dicuntur, in prostratione 
chorus se habeat ad omnes horas dum preces dicuntur, ex quo in- 
choatur Kyrie el. quousque dicatur per dominum nostrum post orationem. 
Solus uero sacerdos a prostratione se erigit cum dicitur exurge domine 
adiuua nos ad mat. dum dicitur oratio dominica ante lectiones quous- 
que dicatur Et ne nos inducas. In |,.* sicut ad vesperas. Ad missam 
quamlibet que de feria dicitur extra paschale tempus, post sanctus 
usque per omnia ante agnus dei. Preterea in xl* in inceptione cuius- 


* In 1. i. e. in laudibus. 
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libet hore fit genuflexio, Prostratus etiam debet esse chorus in omni 
feria quando de feriali agitur extra paschale tempus. In uig. mor- 
tuorum ad placebo ex quo dicitur Kyrie e/. donec ultima oratio dicitur. 


Ad dirige donec oratio dominica dicitur ante lect. psalmi Beatus eodem 
modo post magnus ad placebo. 


De habitu clericorum per totum annum. 


price sciendum est quod omnes clerici indeferenter nigris utantur 
cappis per totum annum, nisi in illis duplicibus festus que ex 
propria sua sollempnitate processionem habent adiunctam, uel in aliis 
festis dupplicibus que diebus fiunt dominicis, tunc enim omnes utuntur 
Cappis sericis ad processionem et ad missam. 4 Item in vig, pasche 
quando gloria [in] excelsis inchoatur facta genuflexione clerici deponant 
capas nigras et in superpelliciis appareant, et exinde per totam septi- 
manam et etiam octaua die superpelliciis utantur. 4 Simile quoque 
obseruetur in vig. pent. et per septimanam et in omni dupplici festo a 
pascha usque ad festum sancti michaelis semper in superpelliciis appa- 
reant in choro et in capitulo ad omnes horas diei. 4] Ad mat. uero per 
totum annum cappis nigris utuntur.  Nullus autem clericorum de 
superiori gradu almucia utatur nisi nigra in choro et in capitulo. q Alii 
uero clerici nulla utantur omnino de die. 4 Rectores uero chori semper 
sericis utantur capis in choro. In paschalitempore utuntur ministri ad 
missam dalmaticis et tunicis albis. Rectores chori cappis similiter 
albis et in annunciatione dominica et in oct. beate marie et infra oct, 
et in commemoratione eiusdem, et in utroque festo sancti michaelis, et 
in festo cuiuslibet uirginis. 4 Rubeis uero utuntur indumentis in utroque 
festo sancte crucis, et in quolibet festo martiris, et tractibus cantandis 
in festis simplicibus, in xl* et in dominica passionis domini, et in 
dominica palmarum, Rectores chori cappis utuntur rubeis. 
Quomodo chorus regi solet in festis. 


olet autem chorus regi omni die dominica et omni dupplici festo et 
S omni festo ix. lectionum per totum annum, et a primis vesperis 
natalis domini usque ad oct. epiphanie et ipsis octavis nisi in uig. epi- 
phanie, cum extra dominicam euenerit, et per ebdomadam pasche et 
pentecostes et in quibusdam festis que contingunt in tempore paschali. 
In hiis uidelicet in festo sancti ambrosii et sancti marci et sancti Georgii 
et apostolorum philippi et iacobi et in inuentione sancte crucis et in 
festo sancti Johannis ante portam lat. et sancti dunstani et sancti 
aldelmi et sancti augustini et sancti barnabe apostoli. et per oct. ascen- 
sionis domini et in die octauarum apostolorum petri et pauli et per 
sct. assumptionis et natiuitatis beate uirginis marie. 


Que festa sunt duplicia que simplicia. 


ciendum autem est quod quedam festa sunt dupplicia quedam sim- 
plicia. Dupplicia autem festa in ecclesia Sarum et eadem in 
ecclesia Dublin hee sunt. Dies natalis domini et iili.” sequentes,* et 


* Quatuor sequentes. This includes the feast of St. Thomas 4 Beckett, Dec. 29. 


oe emmnatnlaary, therefore, has evidently been interpolated since the time of St. 
und, 
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dies circumcisionis, et dies epiphanie, et purificatio sancte marie, et 
annunciacio dominica, et prima dies pasche cum tribus sequentibus, 
et festum sancte trinitatis, et sancti Johannis baptiste, et apostolorum 
petri et pauli, et assumptio et natiuitas beate uirginis. Festum reli- 
quiarum, et sancti michaelis, et omnium sanctorum, et sancti andree 
apostoli. In hiis autem dupplicibus festis chorus regitur a quatuor 
clericis quorum duo principales semper erunt de superiori gradu. Duo 
secundari) quandoque de superiori gradu quandoque de ii." forma.. De 
superiori gradu erunt in die nat. domini et duobus sequentibus, et in 
die epiphanie, et in die pasche, et secunda feria pasche. In die ascen- 
sionis. In die pentecostes et in ii.* feria. In assumptione beate uirginis. 
In reliquis autem secundarij erunt de ii." forma. | Omnia autem festa 
que non dicuntur dupplicia in quibus chorus regitur dicuntur simplicia. 
In talibus itaque regitur chorus a duobus tantum de ii.* forma. 4 In 
maioribus autem festis dupplicibus committitur discretioni cantoris 
quos uelit ad chorum regendum ordinare. Ita tamen prouideat quod 
semper sint principales canonici, si tot sint presentes. In aliis uero 
festis dupplicibus erunt principales canonici ebdomadarij. Secundarij 
iuxta cantoris dispositionem eligantur de ii.* forma. In simplicibus 
autem festis tenentur chorum regere ebdomadarii qui sc. in tabula 
dominica scribuntur ad vit. dicend. Et hij quidem chorum regent- 
quandocunque regendus est, infra xv. dies continuos per totum annum, 
quando tabula per septimanas integras discurrit, itaquod in prima domi, 
nica et ebdomada fait principalis, in secunda sit secundarius, et uice 
uersa, 
De alternatione chori. 


> ance enim uicibus per septimanas chorus esse debet, una septi- 
mana ex parte decani, alia ex parte cantoris. In omnibus tamen 
dupplicibus festis semper debet esse ex parte decani chorus per totum 
annum, si fuerit ibi pars presens que diuvinum officium in illis festis 
exequatur, nisi in tempore natali et in tempore pascha et ebd. pente- 
costes, tunc enim in illis continuis festis dupplicibus singulis diebus 
chorus mutatur. In quibusdam tamen temporibus anni non per septi- 
manas sed per dies tabula discurrit, sci], a die dominica proxima a 
natale domini quum in sabbato precedente chorus uterque perficitur 
usque ad oct. epiphanie si in dominica euenerint, Si autem in aliqua 
media feria contigerint, tunc usque ad proximam diem dominicam 
sequentem idem modus obseruabitur. Si uero in’ proximo sabbato 
ante natale non fuerit uicissitudo utriusque chori pariter completa, tunc 
a die natali usque ad predictum terminum, discurret tabula per dies. 
Item a cena domini usque ad oct. pasche uariatur chorus per singulos 
dies. Rectorestamen ebdomadarij ante diem pasche non mutantur. A die 
autem pasche usque ad oct. singulis diebus uariantur. Simile quoque 
obseruetur in ebdomada pentecostes usque ad diem trinitatis. 


De officio rectorum chori. 


T simplicibus festis principalis rector chori ab initio in vesperis a. p.* 
et psalmi intonationem et differentiam a cantore querat, et. quo 


°%3 suppose the letters a. p. here to stand for the words antiphonam psalmum, 
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gradu incipi debeat ; hoc quesito exequatur illud iuxta cantoris re- 
sponsionem. Si plures fuerint antiphone super psalmos, secandam 
antiphonam et quartam secundarius eodem ordine et eodem gradu 
inlungat. Si uero responsorium ad vesperas sit cantandum, tune prin- 
cipalis rector chori, post intonationem quarti psalmi, responsorium a 
cantore inquirat, et a quo uel a quibus sit cantandum, tune principalis 
rector chori secundario responsorium significet, et a quo sit cantandum 
ex sua parte. Si uero ab uno sit cantandum tune principalis rector 
in sua parte cui ipse uoluerit illud iniungat. Deinde idem rector 
ymnum et uersiculum et antiphonam super magnificat et memorias et 
eorum ordinem a cantore querat. Hijs omnibus quesitis, ipsemet 
ymnum inchoet et versiculus si a duobus sit dicendus per se et per 
secundarium a duobus pueris a duobus [sic] partibus chori iniungat. 
Si autem ab uno solo per se tantum. Deinde a, super m. iniungat, et 
psalmum ipsum intonat. Dum dicitur oratio cui uoluerit Benedicimus 
iniungat. Et si duplex fuerit secundarius ex sua parte. Memorias 
autem simul ipsi rectores incipiant. VItimum uero benedicamus secun- 
darius semper ex parte sua iniungat. Si duplex fuerit utrumque. 
Sciendum autem est quod ad vesperas et ad mat. et ad missam chorus 
regitur tantum. Ad completorium officium principalis rectoris est in- 
iungere versiculum et a, super nunc dimittis cui uoluerit. Ad mat. 
officium principalis est rectoris, in primis Invitatorium a cantore 
querere et cantum psalmi Venife. Deinde cum socio suo incipiat 
inuitatorium et psalmum simul cantent. Postea principalis rector 
querat a cantore ymnum, et primam a. super psalmos. Deinde versi- 
culos suo loco et primam a, super laudes et c[ompletorium] omnia ut 
supra natotum [/eg. notatum] est exequatur. 4 Ad primam officium 
est principalis rectoris a. super Quicunque uult iniungere et respon- 
sorium Jhu ape. 4 Ad missam eiusdem officium est in primis querere 
officium a cantore. Deinde socio suo illud intima Postea simul 
incipiant. Deinde Kyrie el. eodem modo queratur, iMtmnetar, incipia- 
tur. Deinde sequentia, offerenda, Sanctus, Agnus, Communicantes, 
predicto modo querantur, intimentur et Sat Preterea in pro- 
festis diebus per totam ebdomadam eius officium est ad vesperas ver. 
et a, super magnificat querere et iniungere Benedicamus iniungere. 
Ad primam Responsorium iniungere. In dupplicibus autem* festis 
omnes simul rectores totum invitatorium cantent antequam a choro 
repetatur: principalis rector et suus collateralis simul psalmos intonent 
et ymnos incipiant, et secundarius cum suo collateralis ex sua parte 
eodem modo se gerant (sic), et Benedicamus iniungat. Ad missam prin- 
cipalis rector Gloria in excelsis a cantore querat et sacerdoti iniungat. 
Cetera autem omnia sicut in simplicibus festis de duobus [ut] dictum 
est exequantur. Preterea est sciendum quod si aliquis rector chori in 
simplicibus festis in tabula scribitur ad cantandum solus, capam seri- 
cam deponat. Si autem cum alio cantauerit, in habitu se illi con- 
formet. Preterea si ad legendum scribitur in tabula habitu legendo 
extra chorum assumat. 


* Here in the margin, a hand different from that of the MS., but probably coeval, 
has written, ‘‘ Nota de duplicibus festis,” | 
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Quod quilibet clericus sub capa utatur superpellicio. 


(Ty tneenes obseruari debet quod tam rector chori quam quilibet 

alius sub capa serici utatur superpellicio. Preterea officium 
rectorum chori est annexum ne pueri inordinate se gerant in choro et 
ne choro exeant nisi licentia prouidere. Tenentur autem pueri in- 
teresse vesperis, completorium, prime hore diei et misse. Vigiliis 
quoque mortuorum quotienscunque fuerint corpore presente et in tri- 
gintalibus et in anniuersariis ad completorium non tenentur esse pueri 
qui in tabula scribuntur. In aduentu uero et a 1xx* usque ad xlmam 
puer ebdomadarius Responsoriorum tenetur interesse tercie et sexte 
hore diei ad antiphonas incipiendas et Responsoria cantanda quando 


de temporali agitur. In xl*. uero tenetur idem interesse omnibus 
horis diei hoc sancte faciendum. 


De modo exequendi offictum in primis vesperis prime Dominice 
adventus. 

ees prima in aduentu pulsato ad vesperas classico* excellen- 
tior sacerdos qui presens fuerit dicta oratione dominica officium 
exequatur; a. super psalmos incipiatur in secunda forma a primo 
clerico illius gradus. Qui dum incipit ad chorum stet conuersus. In 
fine antem primi versus psalmi ad altare se inclinet, hoc eciam per 
totum annum obseruetur in conuersione et inclinatione. A cuius- 
cunque gradus clerico incipitur a. a suo pari, ex opposito altera inci- 
piatur. Cetere uero sequentes per ordinem hinc inde discurrant. Hic 
ordo obseruetur in omnibus per totum annum super hijs a. incipiendis ; 
post tertium uero psalmum tres pueri accepta licentia a rectoribus 
egrediantur ut se induant. Duo ad deferendos cereos, tercius ad turri- 
bulum. Sacerdos uero in capitulo dicendo nec stollam nec habitum 
mutet, sed dicendo ad altare uertat, et hoc semper obseruetur, Ad 
has vesperas duo clerici de superiori gradu cantent in capis sericis 
Responsorium ad gradum. Eodem modo cantetur Responsorium ad 
vesperas in sabbatis ante passionem et dominica prey In ceteris 
autem sabbitis [sic] per totum annum quando de temporali agitur et 
responsorium cantatur a duobus de ii*. forma in capis sericis cantetur. 
In penultimo ver. ymni exeat sacerdos ad cappam sericam assumen- 
dam. Dicto uero ympno, unus puer ex parte chori dicat versiculum 
loco nec habitu mutato ad altare conuersus. Idem modus seruetur a 
quolibet puero quandocunque solus dicit ver. uel benedicamus. Interim 
autem introeant ceroferarii, et acceptis candelabris ueniant obuiam 
sacerdoti nd gradum presbyterii. Deinde sacerdos benedicendo ponat 
thus in turribulum et procedat ad altare, et facta genuflexione ante 
altare incenset altare primo in medio, deinde in dextera parte, post in 


* Classicum. This word was applied to denote the clash or simultaneous rivgin 
of bells. Du Cange explains it “ Pulsatio omnium campanarum campanalis,” an 
his curious article on the word is well worth the reader’s perusal. In English the 
word clam or clamour is applied to the same thing ; the bells are said to be clammed 
when they are all pulled off together, so as to give one loud crash or clam, with 
which it is customary to begin, and sometimes to conclude a peal. 
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sinistra, et exinde ymaginem beate virginis postea recham* in qua 
continentur reliquie. Deinde thurificando altare circumeat ; hoe per- 
acto sacerdos ad extremum gradum ante altare, ad altare se inclinet, 
et precedentibus ceroferariis et thuribulo in stallo huic officio depitato 
[sic] se recipiat. 

De chori thurificatione. 


— puer ipsum sacerdotem ibidem incenset, postea rectores 

chori, incipiens a principali. Deinde superiorem gradum ex 
parte decani, incipiens ab ipso decano, Postea superiorem gradum ex 
parte cantoris, eodem ordine. Exinde secundas formas et primas simili 
ordine. Ita ut puer ipse singulas incensando illis inclinet. Hee 
autem fiat dum a. super magn. incipitur et psalmus psallitur, antiphona 
uero in superiori gradu incipiatur. Et hse generale sit per totum 
annum, ut quolibet a. super m, et nune Dimittis et Beatus in superiori 
gradu incipiatur. Dum uero a. canitur post magnificat sacerdos ad 
graduim accedat, et puer ebdomadarius lection deferat ei librum in 
superpellicio ; ceroferariis eidem sacerdoti assistentibus. Finita oras 
tione puer quidam dicat Benedicamus Domino. Secundum benedicamus 
post memorias dicat alius puer ex oposito, eodem modo, 


De completorio sequente. 


AS completorium antiphonam super psalmos incipiat primus de 

ii*. forma, psalmum intonet aliquis de superiori gradu. Quidam 
puer dicat versiculum, Et hee omnia fiant iuxta dispositionem ipsius 
rectoris ebdomadarii. 


It will be observed, that in the foregoing transcript the spell- 
ing of the original has been retained. Proper names, and even 
the name of God, are also printed without capitals as in the 
MS. Lest any reader should suppose this to be a mark of 
irreverence, it is necessary to observe that the use of capital 
letters in proper names, and to denote respect or reverence, 1s 
of very modern origin. 


Trinity College, Dublin, J. H. Topp. 
( To be continued.) 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from p. 533.) 
Ecclesia DE KUNYSDONE. 


613. Compertum est. That Richard Nedersowle withholdeth 
from the church at the bequest of M. John Nedersowle x./. 


* Recham. This word I suppose is a mistake of the MS. for archam. 

+ This seems to be the only word that can be made of the heading. It may have 
been a mode of spelling the name of the parish which follows under the name of 
“ Kyngiston ;” for the comperta (as appears from the acta) relate to the same place; 
but it is most probably a mistake of the person who copied the former, and who, if 
he had supposed what were then perhaps detached documents to relate to the same 
place, would not have divided them as he has done. 
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{Richard Nethersole appeared and acknowledged that he had 
the money in his hands, and stated that he was prepared to de- 
liver it on any day that should be assigned to him. The Com- 
missary enjoined him to pay it before Michaelmas, under pain of 
excommunication. | 

614. Item. That Thomas Nedersoule oweth to the said church 
for the bequest of Mighell A Dien v. marks. mo a8 


{Thomas Nethersole executor of Michael a Den was enjoined 
to pay it before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of ex- 
communication. | 


615. Item. M. John Cryspe oweth for the bequest of Thomas 
Aden, xx.s. 


[The Churchwardens stated that he had settled with them for 
the legacy of Thomas A Den. ] 


616. Item. That John A Wood oweth for the bequest of Cristian 
Frynds xiii.s. iv.d. 


[The said Churchwardens stated John at Wood had paid them 
the xiii.s. iv.d. of Christina Frynds. ] 


EccLesIA DE KYNGISTON. 


617. Compertum est. That the church lacketh a grayle, an Anti- 
phonar, a surplice and a rochet. 


The said Churchwardens were enjoined to provide a grayle 
before Easter, an antiphonar before Michaelmas, and a surplice 


and rochet as soon as convenient, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. | 


EccLESIA DE WYE. 


618. Compertum est. That Sir Thomas Kempe, Knight, oweth 
sute service to the Manor of Tremeworth which belongeth 
to the college of Maidstone, and to pay rent and other 
custom belonging to the said Manor, which he will not pay. 


[ He appeared, and denied that he owed any rent or service to 
that manor, and said that if he detained anything he was ready 
to answer for it before the Lord Archbishop ; to whom the Com- 
missary remitted him. ] 


619. Item. That he withdraweth from the said college to his 
own use vy. acres of land. 
[ He answered, and was remitted, as before. ] 


620. Item. That he oweth to the said college for tharverages of 
the farm of Grymworth while he was fermor, iiii.l. 


[ As before.] 
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621. Item. That one John Bocher is a great slanderer of his 


neighbours, and calleth them thieves, and their wives 
whores. 


[He appeared, and denied the article. ‘The Commissary en- 


joined him not to use defamatory language, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


622. Item. That the executors of William Roos withold xx.s. 


[The executors of William Roose appeared and stated that 
they were and had been ready to pay the legacy to the church- 
wardens. The Commissary enjoined them to do it before St. 
John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


623. Item. The executors of Henry London x./. 


[The Churchwardens said they did not know who were the ex- 
ecutors of Henry London or who administered his goods; and 
that in their opinion the detection was desperate. ] 


624. Item. Of the bequest of the said Henry of London, sold to 
M. William Brent, xxxiii.s. iv.d. 


[As before. ] 


625. Item. Of the executors of M. William Wrigh late master 
of the college of Wye xxvi.s. viii.d. 


[The executors of M. William Wright appeared and stated 
that they would pay the legacy to the Churchwardens, when the 
work for which it was left should be begun. ‘The Commissary 
enjoined the executors to pay it to the churchwardens when they 
should require it for the commencement of the work, under pain 
of excommunication. | 


626. Item. Placeat vestre Dominationi loqui Dno. Thome Kemp 
ut restituat quasdam terras jacentes in Saltwood, vocate 
Fandelyng, valoris annui decem marcarum. 


[ Not noticed in the acta.] 
627. Item. Placeat minuere statutum quo tenemur ad quatuor 


missas quotidie celebrare, quod est importabile quinque 
presbyteris. 


[ Not noticed in the acéa.]} 


628. Item. The same executors withold the third part of his 
land the which he sold in his life. 


[The said executors denied that they knowingly witheld any 
such land from the church.] 


629, Item. He bequeathed the value of the third part of his books 
to the parish. 


[The said executors stated that they would settle with the 
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Churchwardens and parishioners about the books before the feast 
of Pentecost, and to pay the sum which they had agreed upon. 


The Commissary enjoined them to do so under pain of excom- 
munication, 


‘630. Item. Atthe bequest of William a Wood vii acres of Land. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the matter was in the 
common law. ] | 


631. Item. That the Master of the College of Wy doth not make 
accompt of the College goods yearly as he is sworn to. 


[Master John Goodhewe, Master of the College of Wye, ap- 
peared ; and the Commissary enjoined him to render account of 


the goods thereof, as he was bound by its statutes, under pain of 
sequestration. ] 


632. Item. That the Master is bound by his oath that there 
should be iii. fellows in the said college, where is but one 
alone, nor hath not been a long season, where also in time 


past able men have been for the rowme, and he would not 
admit them, 


[The said Master stated that there were two fellows in the col- 
lege, and that he meant to procure a third as soon as he conve- 
niently could, The other contents of the article he denied.] 


633. Item. That the Master should read, or cause to be read, 
the statutes wholly, that every man more and less, may 
know what they are, and keep not the same. [sic.] 


[The Master said that he did not read the statutes because the 
fellows had them in their hands. The Commissary enjoined him 


to read them.at the appointed times, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. 


634. Item. The Master of Wy habet duo beneficia incompati- 
bilia sine dispensatione sedis Apostolice. 


[The Commissary remitted the matter to the Archbishop. | 


635, Item. That M. Robert Gusborne, Sir Edmond Goffrith, 
Richard Mount, and M. Hewet, executors of the old Master 
should have cieled the choir which is not yet done. 


M. Robert Gosborn, Sir Simon Goffrith, Richard Mounte, 
and John Hewet, executors of Master William Wright, the late 
master of the college, appeared ; and the Commissary enjoined 


them to begin cieling the choir before Michaelmas, under pain of 
excommunication. ] 
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636. Item. That where it is ordained by the said statutes that 
there should be a priest found under the said Master good 


and able, it is not so; there is one neither sufficient in 
manners nor yet in conning. 


[The said Master maintained that he had there a priest who 
was good and able both in manners and conning. ] 


637. Item. Where he should not by the said statutes any ser- 
vants, either clerks or cther, receive or thrust out without 
the consent of the fellows, the contrary is found in that. 


[The said Master denied this; and maintained that the power 
of receiving and removing servants lay wholly with him.] 


638. Item. That where in time past it was commanded the 
master that he should use the company no more of a 
woman, the which was commanded also to fly. the town, 
and now is vil. mile thence, yet the master, incontinently 
after her departing, sent after her wheat, malt, and bedding 
that is supposed to the hurt of the place. 


: 


[The said Master stated that he sold one William Stephyn, 

a relation of his, and his wife barley and wheat, as he had a right 

todo. He acknowledged that he had not abstained from their 

- society as he had been enjoined to do by the Commissary, and 

for this he submitted himself to correction. The Commissary 
adjourned the matter till the coming of the Archbishop. ] 
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639. Item. That Thomas Bocher and Agnes Hawke were con- 
tracted together, and purposed to solemnize matrimony in 
the face of the church, and they were axid once openly in 
the church. But one Richard Hawks, not being content 
with the same, going about to let matrimony, menaced 
the priest and said “If thou ax-them any more here, I 
will styk thee:” and in likewise the parish clerk, that 
he durst not come out of the church nor churchyard of 
a great while. 


[Whereas it was found that Richard Halk had impeded the 
solemnization of marriage between Thomas Bocher and Agnes 
Halke, the said Richard hath answered before the Lord Arch- 

bishop, and the marriage has been solemnized. ] 


EccLEsIA DE SMERDEN. 


640. Compertum est. That one James Newynden of Smerden, 
Thomas Newenden of Hedcorne, and Thomas Foule of 
the said Smerden, without any right or title of certain lands 
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belonging by reason of inheritance to Alice Bromeley, 
withdraweth the same against all right and conscience. 


[The Acta relating to this and the two following comperts 
seem to have been omitted, or perhaps only misplaced, in the 


Register. ] 
EcciEsia DE ASSHTIFFORD. 


641. Compertum est. That Richard Ely, seeing his father-in-law 
would not pay him for his board after his own asking, thrust 
him out of his house, and keepeth wrongfully his father’s 
goods within his house, and will not deliver them. 


DE Horton. 


642. Compertum est. That the | chapel of Saint Giles by Thar- 
tham, [sic] is served [sic] as it was wont of laudable custom 
to be. 


Decanatus de Charpng. 


VICESIMO sexto die mensis Septembris anno Domini 1511. In 
Ecclesia parochiali de Charyng Reverendissimus in Christo 
Pater. . . . . visitavit clerum et populum decanatus de Charyng 
predicta sermone facto per Magistrum Rowlandum Phelipp in 
sacre theologia baccalaureum assumpto pro themate ‘ Lac con- 
cupiscite ut in eo crescatis,” &c. 


[Monitio generalis ut supra. ] 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu de Charyng. 


EccLEsIA DE CHARYNG. 


643. Compertum est. That Dr. Newcorte willed in his testament 
that a priest should sing in the parish church of Charyng 
for the space of five years the which is not performed by 
the fault of Hugh at Hatche, by whom also a chalice and a 
pair of vestments be withdrawen and lost. 


[Hugh at Hatche appeared according to his citation, and 
acknowledged that he was the executor, and produced the will 
of Master John Newcorte. The Commissary enjoined him to 
maintain a chaplain performing divine service in that church for 
the space of five years beginning from next Easter, under pain 
of excommunication, and to settle with the Churchwardens for the 
chalice and vestments before the same time under the same 


penalty. | 
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644. Item. That chapel [sic] of Pett belonging to the said 
church is not repaired, and is in great decay. 


The Vicar of Charing appeared, and stated that the chapel 
had been repaired. ] 


645. Item. That Hugh at Hatch withdraweth v. marks of 
— bequeathed by his father to the making of the Rood 

olt. 
(He acknowledged that he had the money; and the Com- 


missary enjoined him to pay it over to the Churchwardens when- 
ever the work for which it was bequeathed should be begun. ] 


646. Item. The same Hugh at Hatche withdraweth from the 
said church xxv. marks of money, the residue of the goods 


of one Thomas Best, by him bequeathed to the said 
church. 


[He and the Churchwardens agreed in stating that the matter 
was settled. | 


647. Item. That the Prior of Ledys maintaineth not the chauntry 
and chapel of Newland, being within the said parish, for 
the which he hath certain lands to the value of xii. marks. 


[ The Churchwardens stated that the matter was pending before 
the Archbishop. ] 


648. Item. That a woman of Ospringe witholdeth a goodly 
grayle book, stolen by one John Duke, lately there clerk, 
and by him laid to her to pledge for money. 


[The widow of John Byngley of Ospringe appeared, and 
stated that the grayle had been pledged for cvi.s. viiid., and that 
her late husband had sold it for iv. marks, ‘The Commissary 
enjoined her to pay the Churchwardens xls, ; half on St. John 
the Baptist’s day, and half at Christmas, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


649. Item. That the Sisters of St. Jacobs of Canterbury pay 
not scot and lot amongst the building of the tower of the 
church of Charing for such lands as they hold within the 
said parish after the old custom of the same. 


[The Subprior of the Monastery of Christchurch, in Canter- 
bury, appeared in the name of the sisters, and denied that they 
were bound to any such custom; and the Commissary for certain 
reasons remitted him to the Archbishop. ] 


650. Item. That Henry at Mede witholdeth a yearly rent of 
ii.s. belonging to the said church and refuseth to pay the 
same, the which hath been witholden these iii. years. 


[He appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to pay the 
ii.s. yearly ; and also to pay up the arrears for the five years past 
before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. | 
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651. Item. That by John Brent the window the south side of 
the church was stopped up, wherefore the executors are 
bound in conscience to make there a new, for it is a great 
blemish and a darkyng of the church. 


[ William Brent, executor of John Brent, appeared and stated 
that he was not bound to the whole making of the window. The 
Commissary enjoined him either to do it, or to appear before the 
Archbishop and shew cause to the contrary before Christmas, 
under pain of the law.] 


652. Item. That the Vicar of Westwell asketh of the parson of 
Charing iii.s. by year of the parsonage of Pett. 


[Sir Richard Sheppard proctor for the Rector of Charing, said 
that he was not bound* to pay the iii.s., and that he was ready to 
answer the compert at the common !aw ; to which therefore the 
Commissary remitted him. ] 


653. Item. That the chauntery priest of Burley observeth not 
his duty in reading of the gospel iii. principal feasts in the 
year; nother berith to the common scot and lot to the said 
church, as he is bound to do, and to the custom of the same. 


a“ William Robynson chantry priest of Burley appeared, 
and the Commissary enjoined him to reside on his said chantry 
under pain of sequestration. The said Sir William denied that 
he was bound to read the gospel in the church of Charing, but 
said that if it could be proved he would do it.] 


EccLEsIA DE EGGERTON vel EGERTON. 


654. Compertum est. That the bequest of xx.s., granted by 
Thomas Penyll to this church is not paid by the executors. 


The Churchwardens appeared, and said they had sought for 
the will of Thomas Pomyll, and could not find it, and do not 
know who was his executor. | 


655. Item. That John Spilsell bequeathed xiii.s. iv.d. to the said 
church, the which Roger Brent withdraweth. 


[Roger Brent appeared, and confessed that he had the legacy 
of John Spylsell in his hand. ‘The Commissary enjoined him to 
pay it over to the Churchwardens before St. John the Baptist’s 
day, under pain of excommunication. | 


656. Item. That the chancel stalls are not sufficiently repaired. 


[Sir Richard Sheppard, rector of Charing, appeared in the 
name of the rector, and undertook for the repair of the stalls be- 
fore the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 


(To be continued.) 


* It stands in the Register “dicit quod rector quod tenetur;” which seem to be 
obviously a clerical error for “ non tenetur.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opin.ons 
of his Correspondents. 


PROFESSOR LEE TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MAGAZINE ON 
THE SYRIAC VERSION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. IGNATIUS. 


Sir,—It has been my intention, for some time past, to address you 
on the subject of the Ignatian Epistles, as edited in Syriac by the Rev. 
Mr. Cureton. Hitherto, however, I have been hindered by one thing 
or other. Still, I trust the time is not past when an inquiry into their 
character and state will be acceptable both to you and the public. 

I need not inform you that a controversy of considerable interest ae 

has arisen on this edition of these Epistles, or that several writers have ie 
put forth their best endeavours upon it. All 1 propose to do is,— ‘ 
First, to show that no reliance whatever can be placed upon perhaps 1 ee 
the most plausible of these endeavours, and which appeared in the a 7 
English Review of December last ;* and then, secondly, to endeavour 
to ascertain the real state of the Greek and Latin texts of these 
Epistles ; and, lastly, of that of the Syriac edition of them lately put 
forth by Mr. Cureton. 

It may, perhaps, be thought a work of supererogation to examine 
the statements and reasonings of this Reviewer, after the able refuta- 
tion of them generally, given by Mr, Cureton himself. I need only 
say, it is not my intention to tread in the footsteps of Mr. Cureton ; 
my business will rather be to show, that the truth is not to be arrived 
at in questions of this sort, by any process of reasoning allied to that 
of the said Reviewer, and to offer one on which reliance may be placed. 
In following this out, I may indeed err; this is perhaps inseparable 
from humanity. Still, it will be a thing widely different from that; in 
which the truth is not to be expected. And, as this kind of inquiry 
comes but rarely before the public, my endeavour may perhaps have 
the effect of so placing this question before your readers, as to secure 
to it eventually a just determination. 

The first thing | shall notice in our Reviewer is, a wholesale system 
of assumption. “ We know,’ says he, (p. 323,) “as a fact from the 
testimony of Polycarp, his friend and brother bishop, that Ignatius 
did write Epistles. We know, also, that Polycarp was in possession 
of copies of these Epistles, which he received from the hands of 
Ignatius himself, and that they were annexed by him to his own 
Epistle addressed to the Philippians, and that the Epistle to which 
the Ignatian letters were attached was publicly read in the ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies of Asia to the time of St. Jerome. It is’ certain, also,” 
continues the Reviewer, “ that Irenzeus, the scholar of Polycarp, and 
Bishop of Lyons, possessed Epistles of Ignatius ; and it is an indubit- 
able fact, that Eusebius and St. Jerome, living in the fourth century, 
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had seven Epistles of Ignatius, and that these seven Epistles coincided 
in title and substance with those which we now possess. If, there- 
fore,” continues our Reviewer, “our seven Greek Epistles are not the 
eo Epistles, we would be glad to know what has become of 
them, 

I remark, “ that Ignatius did write Epistles’’ may be readily granted, 
as it also may that these were seven in number; that Polycarp’s 
Epistle was read in the churches up to the time of Jerome; that 
Irenzeus possessed these Epistles, and has quoted one of them; as it 
also may, that both Eusebius and Jerome knew of these seven Epistles, 
coinciding in title with those which we now possess; while it cannot, 
from these premises, that these coincide in substance with those in the 
possession of the said Fathers, much less that every textual reading is 
identically the same: and, be it remembered, this is the question now 
before us. The question is not,—What has become of them? It 
has nowhere been said on the present occasion, that all these Epistles 
have been lost. What, then, could have induced our Reviewer to 
_ put this useless question? Again; it is assumed that, because the 
Epistle of Polycarp was read in the churches of Asia, the Epistles of 
Ignatius attached to it were also read, and must, therefore, have been 
preserved in their integrity. But what possible connexion could the 
Reviewer find here between the reading of the Epistle of Polycarp in 
the churches, and the integrity of the seven Ignatian Epistles, and 
especially as we now have them ? 

The Reviewer proceeds,—“ We have a Greek edition of them—we 
have a Latin version corresponding with that Greek edition ; we have 
a Syriac version of three of them, much shorter than that Greek edi- 
tion; we have another Greek recension much longer than it; and 
yet we have not what we should expect would have been preserved 
much more carefully than all these, and was preserved to the fourth 
century ; we have not, it is said by Mr. Cureton, the genuine Greek 
text of Ignatius himself!” 

It is scarcely possible, I think, a more palpable tissue of groundless 
assumptions than this could have been proposed by any man, or one 
more decisively determining the absence of all experience both of 
reading and writing on questions of this sort. Suppose we allow all 
that is required here—viz., that we have a longer and a shorter 
edition of these Epistles in Greek, a Latin version, as also three of 
these Epistles in Syriac, much shorter than the shortest of either of 
them ; will it now follow that either all of these, or any one of them, 
contains the critically genuine text of Ignatius? But the Reviewer 
has another consideration here, which adds still more abundantly to 
the absurdity of his reasoning; it is this—* And yet, (i. e., having 
all this variety of text,) we have not what we should expect would 
have been preserved much more carefully than all these, (i. e., various 
texts,) and which wus preserved to the fourth century; we have not, 
it is said by Mr. Cureton, the genuine text of Ignatius himself!" We 
have, I think, in the former part of this extract, a distinction made 
between these several texts and the genuine text of Ignatius; and 
we are then asked—How is it that we have not, what we should 
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expect would have been preserved more carefully than them all— 
namely, the genuine text of Ignatius? Surely this is a most extraor- 
dinary mode of arguing—i, e., that if we have so many discordant 
texts, some of which cannot be genuine, how is it that we have not, 
besides these, the genuine text? As if we necessarily must—because 
so many discordant texts have been preserved,—have, @ fortiori, the 
critically genuine text in our hands! and it is added, “ which was 
preserved to the fourth century.” May I not in my turn ask this 
good Reviewer, What then has become of it? He has not yet told 
us, which of these contains the genuine text; and I presume that, 
from these premises, he could not tell us. Wherefore, then, all this 
display of unmeaning argument? 
This consideration is again pressed (p. 324) with still greater 
image 6 “Let us observe,” it is said, “the character of the 
gnatian Epistles. They were not letters to a private individual, but 
to various public bodies ; they were addressed to churches; kept in 
their archives ; copies of them were sent from one church to another ; 
they were attached to an Epistle, that of Polycarp, publicly read in 
Christian assemblies.” “We confidently affirm,” continues the Re- 
viewer, “ that an interpolator iz intention would have been unable to 
persuade the church officers in different parts of the world to sur- 
render their copies to him to be amplified to twice their original size ; 
we think that few persons in their senses would ever have engaged in 
such a rash enterprise as this; we feel satisfied that it must have 
failed, had it ever been attempted; and even if by any possibility it 
could have succeeded, it is wholly unaccountable that not a single 
whisper should have ever escaped, not a shadow of suspicion should 
ever have been entertained, of such a wholesale act of fraud and col- 
lusion as this.”* We are then told (ibid.) that “the particular period 
in which this interpolation is imagined by Mr. Cureton to have taken 
place,—between A.p. 330 and a.p. 360, or at latest, before a.p. 446, 
the year in which Theodoret wrote his Eranistes, in which they are 
largely cited; that is, precisely in the most brilliant period of eccle- 
siastical literature; the age of Eusebius, of Jerome, one of whom 
lived till a.p. 340, and the other died a.p. 420, aged ninety-one; and 
both of them have given a detailed account} of these Epistles ; the age 
of Chrysostom, of the Gregories, of Basil, cf Cyril; the age of Church 
historians, of Biblical commentators, of libraries, of museums, and of 
schools.”. . . .“ Is it credible that no single voice should have been raised 


* This magnificent, and universal, spread of the Epistles of Ignatius seems to 
have been borrowed from Baronius, as cited by Usher, Dissert. 1. cap. ii. § 2. And 
again, (ib. cap. iii. § 3.) The latter runs thus: ‘‘ Epistolarum” (¢.¢, Ignatianarum) 
firmissimam semper in ecclesia fuisse fidem, nec ab aliquo unquam in dubitationem 
vel levem adductam.” The answer of Usher to this is valuable, and to the point 
here: “ Nam ille quidem, solita huic hominum generi audacia, qui nihil aliud quam 
omnes Patres, omnia Concilia crepare norunt, duodecim,” &c. Our question, how- 
ever, is rather, as to extent than number; and we may ask, How, then, did the 
longer text of the seven Epistles only ever get into existence ? 

t Let this be taken with a grain of salt. Eusebius has given bat a short account, 
and very few extracts from them, as we shall see hereafter ; and Jerome has only 
copied him. I shall show, hereafter, that Jerome could never have seen a copy of 
them ; as also that copies of them must have been exceedingly scarce in his days. 
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in that learned and stirring age, to restore the holy martyr to him- 
self?” &c, Allof which is indeed very learned, and has, no doubt, 
seemed very convincing to many. I must nevertheless affirm, that 
the whole is neither more nor less than a string of groundless assump- 
tion, just as weak as it is overcharged, pompous, and plausible. 

These Epistles were, indeed, “ addressed to churches ;’’ that is, one 
of them to that at Rome, another to that at Tralles, and so on: and 
it is probable that each of these was carefully kept by the church to 
which it was sent; but this is not just what is asserted in our review. 
Polycarp was requested, moreover, to send the Epistles he had to the 
Chureh of Philippi; which, however, is a thing very different from 
the assertion here made—viz., that “copies of them were sent 
(generally) from one church to another.” Nor were they “ publicly 
read to Christian assemblies,’ as our Reviewer has affirmed: the 
Epistle of Polycarp indeed was, as Jerome has told us, up to his 
time. We are next admonished, that the church officers in different 
parts of the world could never have been prevailed upon to surrender 
their copies, in order that these might be amplified to twice their 
original size. But, What need can there be for supposing any such 
thing? If the interpolation was indeed intentional, it need not 
be imagined that a resignation of the church copies—if any such 
ever existed — was necessary for this. New copies would most 
likely be the vehicles, through which such interpolation would be 
carried on; and this, not all at once, but gradually and imperceptibly, 
so that, before this could have arrived at its height, all the older 
copies would have perished. And, I have no doubt, it was in this 
way that the interpolated copies attained their present dimensions. 
But then comes the astounding question—Where were the Ecclesias- 
tical Literati all this while? Where Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, the Gregories, Jerome, &c., together with the commentators, 
schools, libraries, and the like, with all of which this period of sup- 
posed interpolation abounded? Has not so much as one of these 
raised his voice in arrest of the fraud, when, according to Pearson, 
they were so much in the habit of doing so on other occasions? The 
inferences is, that as this has not been done, neither could the inter- 
polatio .n question have taken place, 

It is very true, Jerome has rebuked Ruffinus for his faithless 
translations, as he also has Aquila for his «axofmdia. There are 
a few instances, too, in which some of the Fathers tell us of the 
corruptions of Holy Scripture effected by heretics, But it will 
be difficult, perhaps, to find one of these—if we except Origen and 
Jerome,—who has said so much as one word about the textual read- 
ing of any author. ‘T'hey very well knew, no doubt,—what every 
one now does, who is in the least conversant with manuscripts,— 
that scarcely any two of any given author, can be found to agree in 
all respects. The copyists are perpetually making alterations; it may 
be in many cases, from carelessness and inadvertency; in others, 
from a vain desire to improve the text; in others, to enlarge it for 
the purpose of euhancing its price; and in others, in order to make 
it square more exactly with their own opinions. Let any one look 
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for a moment at the various readings of the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament—a version which most of the Fathers held was made 
under inspiration—and let him ask the question,—How has all this 
come to pass? Much of the variety, and many of the palpably false 
readings, are much older than the days of the Gregories, &c. ; some 
probably originated in their days; but yet—excepting, as before, 
Origen and Jerome—not one of these has lifted up his voice 
against the fraud. The same is true, though not to the same extent, 
of the New Testament,* and yet neither Chrysostom nor Theodoret, 
the commentators on both of these, nor the Gregories, nor the 
schools, &c. &c., has uttered a syllable, or even breathed so much as 
a whisper on the question! And surely the Scriptures must have 
stood quite as high with them, as did the Epistles of Ignatius. Are 
we then to conclude on the principles of our good Reviewer, that 
because no such voice has been lifted up, no interpolation could 
therefore possibly have taken place? I will take upon me to affirm, 
that no one conversant in any degree with this kind of question, 
will ever be brought to think so. And hence 1 am disposed to 
believe that sundry, and many, varieties of reading might have crept 
into the copies o. the Ignatian Epistles as early as the time of any 
one of the above-namec. worthies; nay, I will add, that unless miracle 
had been inseparable from the text of Ignatius, copies of it must even 
then have varied. To determine the exact extent of this now, would 
indeed require miracle likewise ; and the attempt would be as foolish 
as it would be useless. All we can hope to do, must be—as it was 
then—to ascertain as nearly as criticism will enable us, what the text 
of the Ignatian Epistles was, in the main. This is all that can be 
done with the text of Holy Scripture itself; and this will be sufficient 
to satisfy every reasonable and well-informed mind. We shall see, 
by and by, how far Mr, Cureton’s assertions are borne out on this 
point by the Syriac text of his edition of three of these Mpistles, 
We may, therefore, now dismiss this part of our Reviewer's objec- 
tions. 

The next argument offered (p. 325) is also a negative one, and 
therefore weak: and it may be dispatched in a few words. It is 
to the effect, that the several objectors to the genuineness of the 
text of the Ignatian Epistles disagree among themselves; which, 
however, goes no farther than an assertion of the fact of this disagree- 
ment: one or another of these objectors may still be right, or they 
may all be wrong, without at all affecting the question before us, It 
is truly marvellous that any one, laying claim to the character of 
critic and good scholarship, should ever think of advancing an argu- 
ment such as this! But, not satisfied with making this disagreement 
ruinous to the objectors, our Reviewer, with eyes more keen than 
those of a lynx, more penetrating than those of Argus, has discovered 
that this disagreement “ ought to be admitted as a strong (positive) 


* It is a remarkable fact, that the text of the New Testament contained in the 
oldest MSS. of it, as the Beza, Vatican, and Alexandrine,—which, it is thought, 
were written as early as these times, and in the very countries of some of these 
venerable men, is the worst, and the most extensively corrupted of any. 
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argument in their favour!” This is, indeed, to make the most of 
things, no matter what, or how! | | 

Again, (p. 326,) “ The difference between the longer Greek copy 
and the shorter, and that between the shorter and the Syriac, was 
unknown to the first five centuries; and the same argument which 
proves the former to be an interpolated work, shows the latter to be 
an epitome."’ It need only be aftirmed here, that this first assertion is 
a palpable petitio principii :* the latter, a palpable blunder. No proof 
need be offered as to the first point; its certainty is too obvious to 
need any. As to the second, he must be blind who cannot see, that 
any proof offered as to the interpolation of the longer Greek text, 
can have nothing whatever to do with the question, which is con- 
versant solely on the shortness of the Syriac one. Nor will any argu- 
ment, showing the interpolation of the longer Greek text prove, 
at the same time, that the shorter is not interpolated. I certainly have 
no doubt, as, indeed, it has been the case with many before me, and I 
shall presently give my reasons for this—that both the Greek texts 
are interpolated, while I have no notion of the perfect accuracy of the 
Syriac. I will add nothing further here beyond the expression of my 
astonishment, that such arguments as these should have ever found 
their way into print. 

I shall now pass on to the arguments, or rather assumptions, 
grounded’ on certain dogmas:—and here,‘ I think I may say, our 
Reviewer has, if possible, outdone himself. We are told, then, (p. 326,) 
that “ Mr. Cureton has, most fortunately for the sake of Ignatius, 
appended extracts from various other Syriac MSS. in the Tattam 
Collection, to his Syriac version of the three Epistles, derived from 
two MSS.” 1! .... Many of these passages thus quoted from 
these Epistles in these other Syriac MSS, are not found in the Syriac 
version; but they are all. found in the Greek text, and accuratelyt 
correspond with it.” And it is added, (p. 327,) * We find that they 
(i. e., these extracts from Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in a.p. 513, 
and from Timotheus, Bishop of Alexandria, a.p. 519) have been 
translated from the Greek, and not transcribed from the Syriac ;{ and 
there are various passages cited from these three Epistles which are 
not found in the Syriac, but are in the Greek ; and the citations 
from the other Letters, of which no Syriac version has yet been 
found, also correspond with the Greek.” . . . It is clear, therefore,§ 
that the Greek recension which we now possess of the Ignatian 
Epistles was received as genuine in the Church of Ignatius himself in 
the sixth century, and that the Syriac version now offered to us, as 
‘‘ representing most nearly what Ignatius wrote,” was not known as 


* Our reviewer makes the assumption, indeed, expressly, that the shorter Greek 
is the genuine text, and thence proceeds to examine and condemn the Syriac one 
accordingly ; but this mends not the matter ; the assumption is still a groundless one. 

¢ It will be seen, a little lower down, with how great a regard to accuracy this has 
been said; and how little it could add to our Reviewer’s notions, even should it be 
literally true. 

3 This assertion is as far from being accurate as that just noticed. 

§ That is, as far as all this can be relied upon. It will be shown farther on, that 
the text followed by these extracts was an interpolated one. | roast 
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such at that period. And it may similarly be shown from. the 
citations of Timotheus, that it was not received at Alexandria any 
more than at Antioch, and therefore it is highly probable that it did 
not exist so early as the beginning of the sixth century, 

It is obvious enough here, that both Severus and Timotheus are 
looked upon as witnesses worthy of all credit, and their having made 
these citations as a most fortunate occurrence; and hence has arisen 
the supposed proof, that, at the time in which these citations were 
made, no such text existed in the Greek as will justify that which has 
been edited by Mr. Cureton. As far as these citations go, this 
may perhaps be allowed, and a probability be entertained, that the 
texts so cited differed in other places, in like manner, from the 
Syriac, provided these extracts can themselves be perfectly relied 
upon. But more on this point hereafter. We have, however, only 
to turn over a few leaves (to p. 335) to find, that not only is the 
authority of both these good witnesses formally condemned on the 
ground of their religious belief, but the whole collection of MSS., 
from which both this Syriac text and these Syriac extracts are 
taken, is branded with the character of ‘a nest of Eutychianism !’'* 
The authority of Severus and Timotheus, therefore, and of their 
extracts is good, so long as they are on the side of our Reviewer ; but 
no sooncr are they found to perform a different office, than Patriarch, 
Bishop, and MSS. undergo summary excision! These dignitaries are 
now mere birds of prey, and the MSS. themselves compose a nest of 
heresy! If this be not blowing hot and cold out of the same mouth, 
I am at a loss to know what is! The conclusion, however, to be 
arrived at here is, that no reliance ought to be placed on critical con- 
clusions drawn from purely dogmatical premises. This is the rock on 
which Daillé, Blondell, and nearly the whole school of German 
writers on the Ignatian Epistles have foundered and split. On no 
other hypothesis can most of the disputes now alluded to be accounted 
for; and the same is true—at least, as far as I can see,—of some of 
the interpolators themselves. Not that I would utterly discard argu- 
ments giounded on dogmatical considerations, as I also would not 
those which may be termed negative; while, in the wholesale way in 
which these have been advanced here, I must say they afford evidence 
incontestible of a want of knowledge and experience in him who uses 
them. Whatever may, therefore, be the character of the Syriac 
text of the three Epistles of Ignatius published by Mr. Cureton, 
or of the Tattam Collection generally, there has no reason yet been 
offered, why we should suppose that either of these is infected with 
Eutychianism. It will presently be seen that not one of the places, 
supposed to be omitted in the said Syriac text on dogmatical grounds, 
is such as cotild have given greater offence to any Kutychian, than 
many others which have been allowed to remain. 

Having, then, so far disposed of the principles and general objec- 


* And so, of course, the Commentaries of Ephrem, as published at Rome by 
Peter Benedict and Asseman, are corrupt likewise, because the MSS. from which 
they were taken were brought from this abominable nest of Eutychianism in the 
desert of Nitria! rod 
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tions of the Reviewer, we may now proceed to an examination of the 
question itself, as to the state of the shorter Greek text of the Igna- 
tian Epistles, and then to that of the Syriac text, 
, No one has doubted, I believe, that the longer Greek text has been 
greatly interpolated, or that, besides this, several entire Epistles have 
been sent forth under the name of Ignatius, to which no authority 
whatever ought to be attached. We have here, therefore, not only 
a large harvest of interpolation, but also of original forgery. How, 
then, have these lost their authority ? From the circumstance, that 
copies of the shorter text have been discovered, either in the Greek, 
or in Latin translations, or both ; and that Eusebius and Jerome have 
restricted their number to seven. 

It is not my present intention to call this latter decision in question, 
because I believe it to be good. But I have doubts, whether the 
shorter Greek text has been so far ascertained to be genuine and 
uninterpolated, aided as it has been by Usher’s Latin version, that 
we can pronounce it to be just what Ignatius himself wrote. For, 
first, the Latin copies adduced as vouching for its accuracy, can 
lay claim to no such antiquity as will entitle them to the respect 
claimed for them. Nor, again, can their readings to be tested by an 
appeal to the Latin Fathers; nor, further, have we a number of 
exemplars of these sufficiently large to warrant the assurance, that 
their accuraty may be relied upon; nor, again, is the agreement of 
these such as to afford the assurance, that any one of them is critically 
correct, 

At length, however, a Syriac translation of three of these Epistles 
has been discovered and published, The date of the MSS. from which 
these have been taken,—to say nothing of the probable age of their 
translation itself,—is such as to make that of the Latin copies com- 
paratively modern. Of that of this translation, I shall presently have 
something to offer. Now, the text of this Syriac edition is perhaps 
as much shorter than the shortest Greek, as that is than the longer 
interpolated one. How can this have happened? By the act, says 
our Reviewer, of some epitomator ; and this epitomator was an Euty- 
chian heretic. We have seen, however, that, to both his negative 
and dogmatical proofs of this, no regard can fairly be allowed. It 
will be worth our while now to examine how the question really 
stands ; for it is but reasonable to believe, that this Syriac text may 
have quite as good a claim to our regard, as either of the Latin texts 
just now referred to.* 

We must now return to the critical principles of our Reviewer, 
under which he professes to defend the shorter Greek text, and to 
condemn the Syriac; and here we shall find that a crude appeal to 
dogma constitutes his stronghold. But first, on a remark made by 
Eusebius, (p. 330:) “ Eusebius,” it is said, “ could not have known,’ 


* These are two—viz., that termed by Usher the Latin Vulgate, and that dis- 
covered by him in two MSS., one in the agg of Gonville and Caius College here 
in Cambridge, the other, in that of Bisho ontague. This he usually styles, 


“ Noster Interpres.” These were published by Le Clerc, in his Edition of Cohe- 
lerius, pp. 137, seq., and 124, seq., tom. ii. 
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(i. e., of Ignatius’s being at Smyrna,) “if he had had the Epistles 
only as they exist in the Syriac, for the word Smyrna does not appear 
in either of them, but it is plainly related in the Greek.” Yes, it 
occurs in the Greek, in the tenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and that chapter is, in all probability, a wholesale inter- 
polation! But more on this hereafter, But, let it be asked, could 
not Eusebius have known this from some other source, as well as 
from these Epistles, supposing none of them contained it at that time ? 
For it is certain, that he had access to many works on the history of 
the church which are now lost. Eusebius has told us, however, that 
Ignatius wrote two other Epistles from Smyrna—viz., that to the 
Maguesians, and that to the Trallians; and—let the reader admire 
the ingenuousness of our good Reviewer here—in both of these is 
found, in the shorter Greek text, the mention of Smyrna! Sup- 
posing, then, that neither the Epistle to the Romans, nor that to the 
Ephesians contained this reading in the days of Eusebius, Why, I 
ask, might he not have known of Ignatius’s being at Smyrna from one 
or both of these other Epistles, no good objection having yet been urged 
either against these Epistles, or these particular readings? Is it not 
marvellous that this acute writer should not have seen this ? 

‘The same paragraph, too, furnishes us with another morsel of cri- 
ticism equally curious. ““ He,” (i, e., Eusebius) “also says that Igna- 
tius wrote his Epistle to Polycarp from Z'roas, and that in-that letter 
he commends to his friend’s” (i. e., Polycarp’s) “care his own church 
at Antioch, neither of which circumstances could be predicated from 
the Syriac version, whereas both of them are apparent from the 
Greek.” The first of these circumstances has been sufficiently 
noticed ; let us now see how the second stands. It is true, Kusebius 
does say generally, that Ignatius commended to Polycarp the care of 
his own church at Antioch: and this, I will affirm, appears just as 
plainly in the Syriac text as it does in the Greek; and in a form 
much more likely to have come from the holy martyr Ignatius, The 
passage is this—** I salute him who is deemed worthy to go to Antioch 
in my stead, as J charged thee.” (Cureton’s Ed., p. 9.) It is evi- 
dent from this, | think, that Ignatius had given some charge to Poly- 
carp about his church at Antioch, and that he here takes for 
granted this charge would be followed out. In the Syriac text, then, 
Ignatius reminds Polycarp of this charge given when he was at 
Smyrna. And does Eusebius say anything more? All he says is, 
“dy ola 6) dvdpa cd yywpilwy, Kar’ airy 
Toipny we av Kai dyaSi¢g wapariSera ;” which Valesius ren- 
ders, “Quem cim Apostolicum virum plane cognosceret, ipsi tan- 
quam bonus ac fidelis pastor, gregem Antiochene ecclesia commen- 
davit ; which will refer just as well to what is now found in the 
Syriac, as it will to what is in the Greek: particulars being given in 
neither. Nor can anything mere be gathered from Jerome, whose 
account of Ignatius is evidently copied from Eusebius. 

As to.the Greek text reférred to, apparently that of chaps. vii. viii. 
of the Epistle to Polyearp, no one can, I think, give it the slightest 
consideration, without feeling that it never could have come from the 
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pen of Ignatius. Is it likely, I would ask, that a person harassed as 
the holy martyr evidently was by the leopard-like soldiers who 
accompanied him, and hurried on board at Troas, would stop to 
indulge in the generally valueless and senseless matter of these two 
chapters? not to insist on the calls made upon the most-God-blessed 
Polycarp, to call together a most- God-becoming Council ;* “an august 
synod,” according to our Reviewer :—language as unbefitting the sim- 
plicity of Ignatius, as the collecting together of “ an august” council 
was impracticable during the persecution of Trajan. Such turgid 
language, and such a council, might suit the times and taste of Euse-, 
bius extremely well; but to suppose that either could be found ina 
letter of Ignatius, written in the times of Trajan, appears to me 
monstrous and impossible. I am disposed to think, therefore, that 
this exquisite morsel of our Reviewer's criticism is not inferior in 
the skill it evinces, to anything yet noticed. I must say of the argu- 
ments adduced in the preceding paragraph here (p. 330), from the 
conjectures of Bishops Pearson and Bull, that they cannot be allowed 
any weight in a question such as the present. 

The main argument offered, however, rests on the supposition that 
the Syriac Ignatius is abrupt and uncourteous,—a thing not to be 
expected from a Christian bishop ; while the Greek text presents all 
smooth, flowing, and just what might be expected from such a per- 
sonage. “ That” says the Reviewer, (p. 331,) “which must strike 
every reader of these Epistles in the Syriac version is their abrupt 
conclusion. No salutations to friends, no adieus, no benedictions, 
are uttered or thought of; but the writer vanishes from our sight in 
a most unceremonious manner, in the midst of a sentence which does 
not prepare us in the least for his disappearance.t This,’’ we are 
told, “is not like the demeanour of a Christian bishop. How dif- 
ferent is it from the Apostolic Epistles, which slope gently, softly, 
and sweetly to their conclusion! How different, again, from the 
Epistles of St. Clement, of St. Polycarp, and of St. Barnabas. How 
different from every one of the Greck Epistles of § St. Ignatius !” 

To come, then, to our argumentum palmarium resting on the softly, 
sweetly, and gently sloping approximations to conclusion, &c. It 
may be said here, perhaps, that all this involves a question of taste, 
and that “de gustibus non est disputandum.”’ I answer: It is indeed 
a question of taste, and one better calculated to ascertain the real 
strength of the critic, than perhaps any other. In the first place, then, 
Ignatius was not when he wrote, exactly in the circumstances either 


* The passage is this : rpée, Seopaxaprororare, cvpbotuov dyayeiy 
Seomperioraroy, x. t.A. The period, too, immediately preceding this is sufficient 
to show, that the ops pure! was as ill qualified to imitate the manly simplicity and 
good common sense of Ignatius, as he was dishonest. It is, moreover, no wonder 
that the “as J charged thee” of the Syriac, has no exact parallel in the Greek, our 
interpolator having provided otherwise so abundantly for it. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in pronouncing both these chapters, on the whole, spurious, 

t+ It has been generally held by experienced critics, and I believe rightly, that, 
of two readings, the abrupt and obscure is generally to be preferred, particularly if 
the general style of the writer will bear this. 

+ But has St. Barnabas really left us an Epistle? I more than doubt this, 

§ A mode of expression which assumes the whole matter in debate, 
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of, Paul or any other apostle ; of Clement, Barnabas, or Polycarp, 
when they did ; and circumstances, especially when violent and dis- 
tressing,—and such were those of Ignatius,—do usually affect the style, 
This may, perhaps, account to some extent for the want of sweetly 
flowing periods in Ignatius generally, as well as for the want of the 
affectionate adieus, courteous farewells, and other such things in 
which Christian bishops might justly indulge under other circam- 
stances, It is evident enough, I think, that Ignatius was no courtier ; 
as it also is, that his style is, from first to last, unpolished, abrupt, and 
meagre.* ‘I'hat his interpolator, writing under totally different cir- 
cumstances, and brought up, it may be, in some such school as that 
which had the honour of training our Reviewer, might possibly have 
felt a desire to supply the needful here, and so to vindicate this apos- 
tolic bishop (for such, in truth, Ignatius was,) from the charge, which 
might otherwise be brought against him, of being uncourteous. And 
this, I think, it is clear was the case. His Greek style, though toler- 
ably well suiting that of Ignatius, is, upon the whole, more smooth 
and flowing. The imitation here is not destitute of cleverness; it is 
in that of the apostolical simplicity, manly piety, and good common 
sense, of Ignatius that the interpolator has fallen short, and betrayed 
the driveller. Our martyr had probably never read one good Attic 
author in his life; but he had the largest experience in that which 
was of infinitely greater value, the love and intimate knowledge, of 
Christian truth ; and it is in these properties that his real excellency 
consists. But to proceed— 

We have a defence offered (ib. p. 328)+ against the charge of repe- 
titions as found in the Greek Epistles of Ignatius ; it is this: “ These 
passages are indeed repetitions ¢o us who read them all collected in 
one volume, but they were not repetitions to the several churches to 
whom the letters were originally sent by Ignatius ; and,” it is added, 
“we have no more right to complain of them as repetitions, than if we 
were to bind together seven copies of a pastoral letter of a modern 
bishop, we should have to speak of tautology.” This would be con- 
vincing enough were it well grounded ; but it is not; for these repeti- 
tions occur, even according to the Reviewer’s own showing, in single 
Epistles. Take his own words: “ The word bishops occurs very 
rarely in the three Syriac Epistles, and only once in connexion with 
any duty towards them; whereas, in the Greek text, obedience to a 
bishop, and union with him, are strongly’”’ (repeatedly ?) “ inculeated 
as essentials of church-membership ; as, for instance, in the second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and twentieth chapters of the Epistle 


* To the same effect Le Clerc. “ Cum stylus Jgnatii sit abruptus, durus et asper 

. nec est equabilis in sua asperitate, sunt enim multa non male expressa, inter 
alia duriora.” Dissert. Alt. § v. See also § xvi. I remark, it would be curious to 
inquire, whether the “ non male expressa” here may not be generally referred to 
the interpolator. ‘ 
+ We have a note here telling us, “that the true Ignatius says (ad Romanos, 
cap. ix.) punpovedvere,” x. tr. X. Itis added, “ This passage is not in the Syriac ver- 
sion.” It will follow, therefore, that, as it is in the true Ignatius, but not in the 
Syriac Ignatius, the Syriac one is false. Let it be remembered, however, the re- 
viewer has only said this, and that it is, therefore, a mere petitio principii! 
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to the Ephesians, one of which are founé in the Syriac.’ Is not 
this a tolerably good answer to the defence offered above? and cer- 
tainly it is from authority equally commanding ! 

According to Eusebius, Ignatius wrote principally against the 
heresies arising in his days, and in support of the apostolical traditions, 
which these heresies must of necessity have impugned. In his letters 
to the Ephesians, Magnesians, and Trallians, says Eusebius, he men- 
tions by name the several bishops of those churches; but he nowhere 
tells us, that Ignatius strongly (repeatedly) inculeated, as necessary 
to church-membership, ‘‘ obedience to the bishop, and union with 
him.” This appears to be a thing by no means so prominent in the 
Letters reviewed by Eusebius. If, too, Ignatius had made it his 
main business to write against the heretics of his time, it does not 
appear, that there would be any particular reason for his repeatedly 
inculeating this obedience and union; because the heretics did not 
generally reject episcopacy. This being the case, Who would expect 
to find this great and holy man everlastingly inculcating duties which 
were not generally disallowed? Then, again, How is the repetition of 
this to be accounted for, even in the one epistle only, referred to by 
the Reviewer, supposing such advice was really necessary? Out of 
one-and-twenty short chapters of which this epistle is composed, we 
have no less than seven of these, occupied to some extent, on the duties 
to be rendered to the bishop! Is it likely this would be done by a 
person in the hurried and distressing circumstances of Ignatius ? 
Could he, moreover, find nothing in Christianity, as then opposed by 
the persecutors, so worthy of defence as the deference due to his own 
order? I think it extremely likely he would not wholly omit this, 
nor has he: but this is a thing widely different (as indeed the apos- 
tolic practice is,) from the endless ineuleation of obedience to the 
bishop, as found in the Greek text of these letters.* Nor could 
episcopacy be in any way furthered by such reiterated commenda- 
tions of it; for it might now be argued, that it had from the very 
first been more anxious about its own authority, than about any- 
thing else ; and this as evinced in one of its most early and exemplary 
prelates. But, as already remarked, there existed no necessity for 
this. It is, therefore, as likely as the circumstances of the case can 
require, that these repetitions are the work of a later, and far less holy, 
man, than was the martyred Bishop of Antioch, 


* This consideration had no small weight with Archbishop Usher. In the head- 
ing of cap. x. of his Dissertation (Oxon, 1644) on the Interpolations of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions and Ignatian Epistles, he says, “‘Corruptelas ab eadem manu 
profectas esse, ex harum cognatione . . . ac primum in hyperbolica potestatis Epis- 
amplificatione, et cum dignitate Regi&é comparatione.” And—ibid. p. Ixvii. 
“ Non aliud possum dicere id fuisse, quim quod de Episcopi et Presbyterorum dig- 
nitaté toties ab eo inculcatum legitur . . . in EpistolA ad Smyrnaos, Mydeic xwpic 
x. in Epistolé ad Trallianos et Smyrneos, de colendis Presby- 
teris, ut Apostolis.” And again, ibid.—é iviccorog ipay we 
rerysnpévoc. Simile verd preceptum,” continues Usher, “ occurrit, et apud 
genuinum Jgnatium, in Epistola ad Magnesianos, iv duovoig oxovdacare TavTa 
mparreyv, Tov tig TOTOY Et apud interpolatum, in 
epistola ad Trallianos, AidsicSn rdy wo Xprorov, 
also p. Ixix. 
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That Ignatius would not omit to inculcate the obedience due to 
the bishop is, of all likely things, the most likely. Bishops were not 
then, as they are now, supported by the state; quite the contrary ; 
they were persecuted by it. The bishop would, therefore, be the 
first to be attacked by every enemy of the faith, and of good order. 
Unfaithful members of the church would not be less active in this, 
than its bitterest enemies. No man within the Christian commiunit 
would, therefore, stand so much in need of the support of the church 
generally as the bishop. All this, too, was realized to the very letter 
in instances innumerable. It is reasonable, therefore, to expect that 
Ignatius would not forget to inculeate obedience and adherence to 
the bishop ; but it is not, that he should be again and again insisting 
on it. 

We have, again, (p. 338, seq.,) a reason rendered why these last 
two chapters (Kp. and Eph.), with a slight exception, have not ap- 
peared in the Syriac text; it is this :— Such a reference, to the 
former peaceful condition of the Church of Antioch, and such an 
exhortation to resort to the deliberative authority of a syNop for the 
promotion of its welfare, could not but be very unpalatable to the 
Eutychians of that city in the sixth century, who, as we have seen, 
were distracted into various factions, and were setting at defiance the 
decrees of the greatest Councix that had ever been convoked in the 
Christian Church.” 

This good writer can, then, determine intuitively, and without 
doubt, that, as the Eutychians of the sixth century could by no means 
relish any account of the peaceful state of the church in the second, 
as they also could not the mention of “an august syNop,” the 
therefore cancelled both! On this, surely, one word need not be 
added. But, we have something more on this subject: ‘ One of 
the few additions in the Syriac version occurs at the close of the 
Epistle to Polycarp. ‘1 salute him who is about to be thought 
worthy,” (‘thought worthy by whom does not appear from the Syriae, 
but is clear from the Greek,’ says our Reviewer,) “that is, by the 
Council to be convoked by Polycarp; and this is another instance in 
which it is necessary to appeal to the Greek to give completeness to 
the Syriac.”’ 

I remark, it has been shown above, that this ‘* addition” is all that 
is necessary, to satisfy the account given by Eusebius of this Epistle. 
An addition, indeed, and a superfluous one it would have been, had 
the two last chapters been genuine. Either it, or these chapters 
generally, must be spurious. It has already been observed, that the 
contents of these are sufficient to condemn them. The term “ addi- 
tion’ here, therefore, is a misnomer. 

The Reviewer proceeds—“ thought worthy by whom,” &c. One 
would naturally suppose, by the church assembled for the purpose of 
making the election: and such church certainly did exist at Smyrna. 
Nor was it,—nor could it be,—the practice of those times to convoke 
“august syNops” for the purpose of electing bishops to sees that 
might happen to be vacant, as already remarked, Nor, again, need 
it be said in the text of the Epistle “by whom’’ this was to be done, 
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The mode of making such elections was too well known to need any 
such specification. On these accounts, therefore, the particulars 
found in the Greek text are sufficient to condemn it. Again, “to go 
into Syria in my stead, as I charged thee,’ is complained of as de- 
fective; but this has been sufficiently answered above, (p. 23.) Ido 
not see, therefore, how any multiplication of words could make the 
meaning of Ignatius clearer than it is in this place. And, I must add, 
their abundance, as found in the Greek, is sufficient to condemn the 
whole as a forgery ; not to dwell on its senseless and turgid charac- 
ter, and the impossibility of its being complied with in those times. 

“Our conjecture is,” continues the Reviewer, “that they were 
interpolated in extenuation of the schismatical acts of the Eutychians, 
who obtruded their bishops in the place of orthodox ones.” Verily, 
this is an extraordinary writer! He can determine with prophetical 
precision and certainty, that the Eutychians would omit the mention 
of an “august sYNoD” because they disliked that of Chalcedon ; while 
they could here interpolate a passage of a similar character, for the 
purpose of extenuating their schismatical acts! In other words, the 
could cut out in one place, as abominable and vile, all that had been 
mentioned about the election of bishop, while they could in another, 
interpolate matter to the very same effect, in order to cover the 
daring character of their schism! And what might they not have 
done? And, to what purposes might not their acts, good or bad, 
right or wrong, be converted, upon the principles and practices of 
this extraordinary writer ?* And, again, (p. 340,) the frequent mention 
of the bishop—as already remarked—in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
“ must have been gall and wormwood to the Acephali and d:axperdpevor 
(Heesitantes) of Syria. As such, we believe, they were rejected from 
the version before us.” I remark, the Reviewer was at perfect 
liberty to believe this, or indeed anything else that might strike him 
as credible ; but I think he should have given some reason for this to 
his readers, beyond that which touches on the assumed “ gall and 
wormwood” here insisted upon. It is worth remarking, however, 
that Severus, who appears to have been the originator of these very 
heretics, has been thought witness sufficiently good to be adduced against 
the supposition, that this shorter Syriac text is genuine. And, be it 
observed, two of his testimonies (Cureton’s Edit., pp. 29, 31) do 
actually inculcate submission to the bishop ! 

We have (ibid.) an appeal made to the sérifes of the Eutychians, 
for the purpose of showing why the Syriac text has adopted a false 
reading. ‘‘Ignatius,’’ it is said, “says in the Greek, When there is 
no strife among you, ye live the life of God. This,” it is added, “ is 
plain enough; but our Syriac translator having, perhaps, before his 
eyes the strifes of the twelve different factions of Kutychians among 
one another, to say nothing of their feuds with the orthodox, chooses 
to read épwe, love, for épc, strife; and at the price of a false concord, 
and taking dove in a vicious sense, and to warn them against ¢é, instead 


* Our Reviewer tells us (ibid. p. 343,) that “ it is one of the properties of error 


to be ever varying.” I think I may say, we have an admirable illustration of this 
here, in his own writing ! 
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of against strife /” Whatever might be said of the bad Greek sup- 
posed te be made by the Syrian translator, certainly his Reviewer has 
here written bad English in his endeavour to punish him! But are 
there any good grounds for this criticism? The Syriac translator 
chooses to read épwe, love, for zorc, strife? He has given here, 
[Dreni} SO Tyas, lit. one of the lusts ; “taking love,” it is said, “in 
a Vicious sense,” &c. But is this the case? This translator is not 
slavishly literal, as I shall presently show. If so, why might he not 
have taken dusts here, as metonymically intended by the Greek pc? 
On this supposition there will be an end to the “ false concord” of our 
Reviewer! The truth is, however,—which this good writer ought to 
have seen,—the Syriac translator has taken the Greek irOupia, desire, 
lust, of the longer Greek text!* I ask, was there ever criticism less 
felicitous, or the strifes and feuds of a party turned to a less profitable 
account ? 

But our Reviewer has a solution for this extraordinary pheno- 
menon. It is to this effect: Severus was in the habit of using lan- 
guage which seemed to recognise two natures in Christ, thus to entrap 
the unwary. Though a Eutychian, yet he waged war with the 
Eutychians. He first embraced the évwrxdy of Zeno, refused to con- 
demn the Council of Chalcedon ; but afterwards he wrote a book 
against that council, &c., (pp. 344,5, &c.) I remark, all this may 
be very true, and yet our question remain perfectly unaffeeted by it ; 
and this, I think, is the case. But let us see what proofs are adduced 
to the contrary. It is very remarkable,” says the Reviewer, “ that 
in all these passages cited from Ignatius, there is one particular idea, 
which might easily be pressed into the service of a doctrine which 
Severus is well known to have held, and in which he was specially 
defending in those very writings in'which these Ignatian passages 
are found cited. Severus was a Theopaschite ; that is, he maintained 
the passibility of the Godhead.” We have now, then, at length 
arrived at the whole mystery of iniquity. “Now,” continues our 
Reviewer, “it will be perceived, that in all these passages Ignatius 
speaks of the sufferings of God; that is, of the incarnate Word dying 
(not as God, but as Man) upon the cross; Severus has actually 
distorted one of these passages to suit his own particular dogma. 
‘Christ (says the Greek) was baptized, that by suffering he might 
purify water; ‘ Christ (says Severus) was baptized, that being pas- 
sible, he might purify water.’’’+ Let us examine this. I look in 
vain in the citations from Severus for this passage, but I find it in 
those given from Timotheus of Alexandria, (Cureton, pp. 44—46.) 
It is not found in the Syriac text, nor in chapter xvii. of the Greek, 


* Mr. Cureton has, I see, noticed this. 
The shorter Greek has, iva rg Td tdwp which is cited by 
Theodoret, by a lapse of memory, as Cotelerius thinks, iva rd Ovynrdy iypov 
y. Dial. I., while the interpolated text gives: iva 


didratw riv and the Apostolic Constitutions, iva cai 
‘lwavyy It is to be observed, that every place bere 
gives a different reading. In each it is given as a sort of explanation ; and isin all, 
I have no doubt, the work of an interpolator. (Ep. ad Eph. cap. xviii.) 
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as noted by the Reviewer, but it is in chapter xviii. Of one thing, © 
therefore, we are now sure, that whatever Severus might have 
been, or done, it is certain he is quite innocent of the charge here 


preferred against him.—Now, then, as to the goodness of the charge 
itself. 


In the first place, the Syriac, as it now stands, should be read, that 
he might purify the passible waters, (the Ribbui placed over |aQaas 
requiring this.) But this is no doubt the error of some ignorant 
scribe. In the next place, I have no doubt we owe the word Lecsun 
(taking it in the singular) to the same blunderer. It is a very com- 
mon thing in Syriac MSS. to find the pronominal termination 
attached to plural words, written in an abridged form thus mo 
for wad. If, then, we substitute Maas here for we shall: 
probably have the reading of the MS. followed by this copyist. But, 
as he knew this could not be the full reading required, he probably at- 
tempted the correction of it by writing LaQau, retaining the (Ribbui) 
mark of the plural number, thus putting the word in apposition with 
the preceding |2So and so making nonsense of the place! Still we 
want the preposition —> by, in, &c., to make the whole quite com- 
plete ; but, as this might be omitted by the ellipsis, the sense of the 
Greek would still be felt in the Syriac, with this difference, that 
sufferings, in the plural, would be given for suffering, in the singular. 
And, once more, supposing this passage to have been given in full 


thus in the Syriac, such scribe, imagining that 
|adeu ought to be written here, would reduce himself to the necessity 


of omitting the preposition ; forto have written 
could not but have been nonsense too gross, to have come even 


from a blunderer such as this. As to the plural form, supposed 
above in wamQa it is evident enough, that our Syriac translator 
does not confine himself to a strictly literal imitation of his original, 


as I shall presently show. I think, therefore, that neither Severus 
nor Timotheus is to blame here. 


But, suppose we allow, that this reading was introduced by Severus 
for some sinister purpose, What, I ask, could have been gained by it? 
Severus was a Theopaschite, says our Reviewer. We now have the 
place thus: “ For our God Jesus Christ was conceived of Mary, by 
the dispensation of God, of the seed of David, and of the Holy Ghost, 
who was born and baptized,” &e. Now, I want to know, Was there 
ever a Theopaschite who could or would have said, that God the Word 
was conceived of Mary, of the seed of David, was born and baptized ? 
I trow not. And if so, to What purpose could the term (|sodsu) 
passible have been introduced here, among matter so utterly abhor- 
rent to the doctrine intended to be conveyed by it? My impression 
is, that no such zealous Theopaschite would ever have quoted this 
place, much less have attempted the paltry alteration of the text, 
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which, after all, leaves it precisely as it found it with respect to this 
doctrine! 

“On the other hand,” says the Reviewer, “the Syriac translator 
has omitted the close of the following sentence, (Ep. ad Ephes. ¢. 1:) 
“T hope to obtain by your prayers to fight with beasts at Rome, that 
thus I may be able to be a disciple of God, who offered himself an 
oblation and sacrifice for us. The words after God do not appear in 
the Syriac.” I ask, Is it likely a Theopaschite would, in order to 
further his own views, leave out such a place as this? Quite the 
contrary, one would reasonably suppose. But then, “ error is variable ;” 
and so we may imagine that heretics could either add or omit any- 
thing, no matter of what sort it might be, for the purpose of furthering 
their own particular and varying notions! It is remarkable, however, 
the ancient Vulgate Latin translator has done the very same thing 
here. Pray, was he a Theopaschite and an ever varying Eutychian also ? 
This Eutychianism does indeed differ in some respects from that of 
Severus, as the Reviewer reasonably enough remarks. Yet, as it is 
Eutychianism, I should be glad to know to which of the twelve sects, 
enumerated by the Reviewer, it is to be ascribed. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said on this part of our question. I 
will notice but one place more, (p. 346,) “ We believe that we may 
affirm with confidence,” says our Reviewer, “that of the numerous 
passages in which St. Ignatius declares the distinctive suFFERINGs of 
our Lord Jesus Curist, perfect God, and perfect Man, not a single 
one has been allowed to remain in the Syriac translation.” I remark, 
in the first place, that this involves a petitio principii! This is 
certain. In the second, To expect the terms perfect God and perfect 
Man applied to our Lord, in writings coming from Ignatius, would be 
to expect what, I believe, writers of his times have never put upon 
record. But, that the Syriac translator has preserved passages in 
which this is indirectly said, it is as certain as indirect affirmation 
could make it—e. g., “ The greatness of God the Father ....by the 
will of the Father of Jesus Christ our God.”—(Title to the Ep. to 
the Ephesians.) In the Ep. p. 11, “ Ye are imitators of God, and ye 
are fervent in the blood of God :’’—where the Godhead of the Father 
and of Christ are plainly professed. The places just cited on the con- 
ception, genealogy, baptism, and sufferings of Christ can apply—as it 
has already been shown—to nothing but His manhood: and to these, 
many others equally decisive may be added. So much for our 
Reviewer’s very confident assertions. 

We are told again, (b.) that “the Syriac translator has suppressed 
the word Jesus. He seems,” it is added, “to have taken great pains 
to do so, especially when Jesus stands before Christ, and when a 
distinction is made between his person and that of the Father.” We 
then have the heading of the Epistle to the Romans cited as a 
voucher for this. All, so far, is plausible. But let us see how far 
beneath the surface it goes. In the first place, the assertion that the 
Syriac translator has suppressed, &c., is another gross instance of the 
petitio principii ! In the next, this heading—+. e., as given by our 
Reviewer, is a true transcript “ no edition whatever of the text of 
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Ignatius: he himself having suppressed at least one-third of that of 
the shorter edition ; which, nevertheless, he would have us believe is 
entirely genuine!* And, once more, he has favoured us with a 
false translation of sundry parts even of this!—e.g., for “has ob- 
tained mercy,” (ry we have, “has obtained much,’—which 
may be an error of the press. Not so the following—viz, “ called”’ 
in the first line is unnecessary, and has no parallel in the Greek. 
Again, “from the majesty,” is no translation of “?v peyadadrnr” of the 
Greek. The same is true of “in the city of the Romans,” for 
tv réxw xwoiov ‘Pwpaiwy, as it also is of “ called of Christ, called of the 
Father,” for xovorevupoc, rarpmyvpoc, which must have resulted either 
from ignorance of the nature of these Greek compounds, or from 
inability to express himself intelligibly in English. 1 ask, in the next 
place, Why has the Reviewer suppressed so much of this his genuine 
text of these Epistles? Did he suspect its genuineness? If he did, 
he certainly did well; for 1 think no man in his senses would attempt 
to defend it. But then, I want to know with what propriety he could 
do this, arguing, as he does, for the perfect integrity of every part 
and parcel of ity I will say nothing more on the translations noted 
above ; they are sufficient to speak for themselves. I proceed now 
to the main argument proposed—viz., the suppression of the name of 
Jesus before Christ, as intended apparently to get rid of the notion of 
the manhood. If, then, this translator really took great pains to effect 
this suppression, it is but reasonable to suppose he would not have 
relaxed in other such places. But he has! For, in the heading of the 
Epistle to Polycarp, we have, “Ignatius .,..to Polycarp ... . visited 
by God the Father and by Jesus Christ our Lord,” &c. Again, in that 
to the Ephesians, “ By the will of the Father of Jesus Christ our 
God....in Jesus Christ in joy unblameable,” &c. It can hardly be 
necessary to press this matter further. 

It should seem, I think, from what has now been said, that no 
reliance can be placed on any of the conclusions of this Reviewer. 
Whatever may be the merits of the case before us, it must be 
obvious, that his object has been to write down this Syriac edition of 
three of the Epistles of Ignatius; not to inquire either into their 
value, or into the real state of the Greek text, as exhibited in the 
editions generally in use—a course which I cannot bring myself to 
believe our illustrious Usher or Pearson would have taken. A 
document had now come to hand, which they would have been glad 
to see; and out of which, I have no doubt, they would have extracted 
much of real value. Unhappily, however, for the present day, we 
can boast of but few Ushers and Pearsons ; and should one perchance 
lift up his head among us, he would stand but little chance with our 
popular writers and aspirants for promotions and preferments in the 
vulgarly orthodox way ; all of which are indissolubly connected either 
with the aura popularis of the many, or the peculiar political creed of 


* The omissions here are, akvorpemjc, 
adiaxpitwe, Kai amd mayTd¢ addoTpiov xpwyarec: which I 
must say are neither small nor trifling. Why were they omitted? Because, perhaps, 
the Reviewer felt, that to exhibit them in an English dress would be to secure their 
condemnation. And who shall doubt of the goodness of his judgment here? 
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men in power. And hence it is the fate of such labourers as Mr. 
Cureton to become, as Falstaff somewhere says of himself, “ the cause 
of wit in others,” rather than objects deserving respect, or even the 
common marks of literary civility;—a state of things which J think 
every real lover of truth, and of our unrivalled institutions, must 
deeply regret. 

(To be continued.) 


[The Editor regrets to find that in the pressure occasioned by the late period of 
the month, the former part of Dr. Lee’s letter was accidentally put to press without 
being revised. Page 675, line 41, the word zroiuny should be ; and 
should be zroiu)v ; besides some incorrectness in the accents. ] 


MR. ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR. ELLIOTT. 


Sir,—Mr. Elliott’s third letter, the only one I have yet had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, (in consequence of a long absence from home,) ends 
with asking, “ What we [i. e., he and your readers] are to think of 
Georges’ and Freund’s direct falsification of the statement of Rhemnius 
Fannius? What of Mr, Arnold’s adducing their ¢ authority’ as against 


me, after having had both their articles on the choenix and my note — 


under his eye; and this, indeed, in almost the next sentence after 
himself stating Rhemnius Fannius’ valuation so as I stated it? What 
of his still deliberately endorsing that ‘authority’ as of weight, in his 
late letter to the British Magazine? It really pains me to write this: 
and no one, I can assure Mr. Arnold, will be more happy than myself 
to see the matter satisfactorily explained.” 

I trust that Mr. Elliott will find the explanation as satisfactory as it 
is simple. Freund and Georges do not appeal to Rhemnius Fannius 
as an authority for the size of the chcenix, but quote him as a Latin 
author who has used that Greek word in Latin characters, This is 
obvious, both from their invariable practice, and from the absurdity in- 
volved in the notion of their appealing to a verse, the reading of which 
is disputed, for the usual value of the choenix, which value is overthrown 
by another reading of the passage. : 

It so happens that the next word in Freund is also a Greek word in 
Latin characters, and it stands thus : 

+ cheeras, adis, f= yopas, der Kropf, Theod. Prise. 1, 9; Appul. 

Herb. 2, no. 10. 
So in the word cotyla, which occurs in our friend Fannius’s lines : 
+ Cotula cotyla geschr.), ee, f. = xorvAn, ein kleines Gefiiss, als 
Maas gleich einem halben sextarius, Fann. de Ponder, 12, Col. 
Aur. Tard. 4, 3, no. 68; Martial. 8, 71; Veget. 3, 6, 8, u. a, 

Here he quotes Fann. (and éf he quotes him as an authority for the 
size of the cotyle, falsifies his testimony, ¢f Mr. Elliott has understood 
that testimony correctly—a question about to be discussed), and also 
Ceelius Aurelius, a medical writer, the poet Martial, and the farrier 
Vegetius; adding wu. a. (= und andere) “ and others ;” i. e., the Greek 
word cotyle is used by these Latin writers, and also by others. 

I hope this explanation will justify me for not mentioning that 
Freund and Georges append to their articles on cheenix a reference to 
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Fannius de Ponderibus. It should be remembered, that I did ‘not 
quote their articles, but included those authors in an enumeration of 
several of great name who had recently stated the cheenix to contain 
two sextarii. 

And this would be enough to justify Georges and Freund too: but 
I cannot forbear adding how strange the charge is as proceeding from 
Mr. Elliott, whose favorite Facciolati does appeal to Fannius as an 
authority for the chcenix of ¢wo sextarii; though he then states that 
others adopt a different reading, the correctness of which would make 
it necessary to alter the value of the choenix he had just given, and 
make it four sextarii instead of two. Mr. Elliott, indeed, asserts that 
the different reading must be the true one; but still, since the usual 
reading gives a choenix of two sextarii, he ought at least to have soft- 
ened down his charge from that of a “ direct falsification” to that of an 
unintentional misconception of their author’s meaning. I am speaking, 
of course, on the supposition that they quoted him as authority, not 
for the use of the word, but for the size of the measure itself. 

I will now, however, proceed to show that the authority of Rhem- 
nius Fannius (or rather Priscian) is probably against Mr. Elliott. 

Though Mr. Elliott speaks of having lately read the poem, he 
strangely enough omits a whole line. The passage stands thus in the 
edition I have consulted, which is that of Endlicher (Vindob. 1828) : 


“ At cotylas, quas si placeat dixisse licebit 
Heminas, recipit geminas sextarius unus, 

- Quis quater adsumptis fit grajo nomine chenix, 
Adde duas chus fit, vulgo qui est congius idem,” &c. 


The edition which gives this reading duas, instead of duos, is taken 


_ from a very ancient manuscript, “ non sine summa veneratione adeun- 


dus’’ (as the editor tells us), which is now in the Royal Library at 
Vienna. It is supposed to have been written as early as the seventh 
or eighth century. Mr. Elliott allows that the second verse, as it here 
stands, makes the value of the choenix ¢wo, not four, sextarii ; but find- 
ing the reading duos, he supposes it to mean duos sextarios, and since 
the congius is allowed by all to contain str sextarii, the cheenix (which 
this interpretation would make = congius—two sextarii)= four sex- 
tarii. ‘To make the third line agree with this, he, after Vinet and 
others, reads gui (= qui sextarius) quater adsumptus. Now the read- 
ing duas does away with the necessity of this alteration, and makes 
Priscian agree with the great majority of writers, who state the chenix 
to be equal to two sextarii. A choenix is one-third of the yov¢ or con- 
gius. Bock, in his tables, prints yotc, 3 youwueg; in another yoiré, 

xovc. Thus we have; adde duas (chanices), ‘‘ add two cheenixes,” 
that is, to the one just mentioned, and we have the yoi¢ or congius. 

Endlicher explains it in this way. He first prints Vinet’s note, 
which, supposing the reading to be duos, interprets it as Mr, Elliott 
does, (“ad quatuor sextarios, qui yoiya faciunt, adde duos sextarios, 
qui yoga complent,”’) and then corrects it thus: “Imo vero ad yoivuxa 
= 4 Hemin. = 2 Sext. Adde* 2 yoivuwec =4 Sext. et Congium exple- 
bunt.” 


* Sic, It should probably be a comma and small a. 
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As to the reading duas, the Codex gives no variation :* the reading 
of the third line is: “ gui quater adsumptis,”’ which a second hand has 
corrected to qui quater adsumptus : in favour of guis . . . assumptis we 
have the strong argument, that this reading makes Priscian give the 
usual value to the choenix; and it seems to me that a scribe, finding 
the disagreement between qui and adsumptis, would be likely to correct 
it hastily to adsumptus, the form quis being comparatively rare. 

Thus, then, it is, I think,“at least very probable, that Mr. Elliott’s 
principal authority—the only one, I believe, that he produced in his 
first edition—has been incorrectly supposed to make the chenix equal 
to four sextarii. 

His only other authority is one of the fragments of Galen, for which 
he is indebted to me, as I was to the Dictionary of Antiquities (). 224). 
“‘ These fragments (says Bock) are not all of equal value: among the 
best are that which is extracted from the Koopnrud of Cleopatra— 
hardly the queen of that name—the first piece wept pérpwy bypay, and 
that of Dioscorides.”” I am not able to consult these fragments, but 
we learn from the Dictionary of Antiquities, that “ Pollux, Suidas, 
Cleopatra [whom Bock, we see, considers one of the best Galenic 
authorities] and the fragments of Galen (c. 7 and 9) make it [the 
cheenix equal to three cotyle (=1:4866 pints English.)” 

The following passage from Kisenschmid’s * little book, the merits 
of which have of late years begun to be again appreciated as they de- 
serve by several writers,t’’ gives us another fragment of Galen, and a 
sensible argument by the author himself. 

“ Hanc [chaenicem] quadragies octies in medimno contineri unanimis 
est auctorum veterum consensus, Octo igitur choenices modio insunt, 
sicut duo sextarii uni choenici: cujus rei testem habemus preter Mar- 
cellum Empyricum et Paulum A%ginetam, Galenum, aut quisquis 
fuerit auctor libelli operibus Galeni annexi de Mens. et Pond., cujus 
verba merentur ut integra opponantur: ‘ Modius Aigyptiugget Italicus 
habet choenicas 8 ; choenix sextarios 2, sextarius duos semisextarios, 
quos etiam heminas vocant. Hemina vero continet cyathos 6. Atticus 
autem medimnus habet hemiecta 12. Hemiectum capit 4 choenicas : 
ut sic medimnus habeat modios 6, chcenicas 48, sextarios 96’——— 
Preeterea cum chcenice convenit demensum Romanorum diurnum : in 
singulos enim menses quatuor modii apud ipsos sufficiebant, adeoque 
in singulos dies octava circiter modii pars. Sed crucem hic figunt ea 
que Cleopatra, Pollux, Suidas habent de cheenice, cui tres cotylas 
ascribunt, quod respondet sentario cum semisse.———Singularis quoque 
hic est Fannius, qui choenici quatuor sentarios tribuit.” [He takes the 
reading gui quater, &c., saying of the other, “ tunc non coheeret versus 
sequens, ‘adde duos fit, &c.’’’] 

To sum up the state of the case : 

The best supported value of the chanix is that of two sextarii. There 
are several authorities (three at least) in favour of one sextarius and a 
half (three cotyle.) 


* The note upon it is: “ duas,—duos Codd. Edd.” (i. e., I suppose, duos is the 
reading of the other Codices and of the a“ 
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There is.one authority, or two at most, in favour of a cheenix of four 
sextarit. 

Mr. Elliott adopts the worst supported value of the choenix, that of 
four sextarii: which he calls “ more especially the Reman choenix.” 
‘This assertion was, I think, founded on its being the value given (as 
Mr. Elliott supposed) by the Roman writer, Rhemnius Fannius, 
[Priscian]: the passage just quoted from Galen makes “the Jtalian 
modius contain eight choenixes, the choenix two sextarii,”’ 

With respect to the objection that the verse would, according to my 
(that is, the usual) interpretation, represent the agené causing the famine 
as weighing out the bread, and not the sufferers themselves, I can only 
reply, that Mr. Elliott’s mind must have been in a very unpoetical 
mood, when he allowed such an objection to eseape from him. 

I would add another reason which just occurs to me as being pro- 
bably in favour of the price denoted being that of, not a famine, but a 
great scarcity, (for 1 consider all these as the beginning of sorrows,) 
and that is, the small measure to which the price is attached. When 
we read of the price of corn, the modius is the measure usually 
spoken of by Roman writers. To mention the price of a chanix seems 
to me much the same thing as it would be in English, to say that in 
such a season corn was sold for so much the pint or gallon, instead of 
for so much the bushel or quarter. 

In this third letter Mr. Elliott enters upon a new method of making 
the denarius an equitable fixed price for a chcenix of wheat, that of the 
adulteration of the silver currency. Ihave no time to follow him now 
in this new investigation ; nor, indeed, do I know that my library will 
enable me to do so with much hope of satisfying myself or others. 

As to the construing of kai rd EXaoy Kai rov olvoy pa) adexhone, it does 
seem to me extraordinary that Mr. Elliott can still translate those words 
‘‘ wrong not in regard to the oil and the wine,’ and can defend this 
translation by such irrelevant examples and untenable reasoniigs as 
are contained in the “ Hore,” the “ Reply,” and the “third Letter.” 

I will begin with the new reasons; I say reasons, for they are really 
two, though given by Mr. Elliott as one, the government of the accu- 
sative by the preposition cara omitted. After an expression of sur- 
prise that I seem to take it for granted that we must construe ddceiv 
as a transitive verb, Mr. Elliott says: «* Mr. Arnold well knows that the 
verb is perpetually taken neutrally and intransitively. Why not then 
here? For he knowsalso that it is a not unfrequent construction in Greek, 
for the accusative to begin a sentence, of those nouns which designate 
the object with reference to which the action or occurrence stated in 
the remainder of the clause or sentence takes place. Tpiyas yépwy 
pév Tag Cé 

The example is here an example of the so called Greek accusative ; 
and there is no reason whatever for confining a substantive that can 
be referred to this construction to the beginning of the sentence ; e. g. 
Lupoc marpida. Kaprw rove 6pOarpodc. eipe 
THY 

But the note upon the passage is: “So Matthie in his Grammar, 
‘ The leading object of a sentence is sometimes put at the beginning 
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of it in the accusative unconnected with the rest. It may be rendgred 
in English as to. He gives the example: Myrépa 0° ei of Ovpot 
yapéeoOat,” AW irw péyupor.” 

his is an instance of aposiopesis or of anacoluthon. 

First, then, as to the Greek accusative, or ‘ accusative of closer specifi- 
cation.’ Let us take the account of it from Rost. “Since the accusative 
. +. serves always to designate the object to which an action immediately 
passes over, it frequently stands also with intransitive verbs and adjectives 
containing a general expression, and indicates the part or more definite 
object to which the expression must be immediately and principally re- 
ferred. This is called the accusative of nearer definilion, and is to be 
expressed in English by different prepositions, especially by in, as to, 
in respect to. But in Greek the explanation of it by assuming the 
omission of xara or any other preposition is incorrect.’’ 

This accusative most commonly expresses either a part of the body, 
or some mental quality, some dimension, or the like: but to refer rd 
éAaoy aécxeiv to this construction, is to forget that words convey a mean- 
ing to the ear; and that since ddm«eiy with an accusative of the thing 
injured or hurt is a common construction, we must not separate the 
accusative from the verb to which it belongs, and by which tt stands, to 
put it under the government of an imaginary prepositio subaudita, If 
a word stands by a word that can govern it, it does govern it: the ear, 
or rather the mind through the eas, receives it in connexion with that 
word, and the two together carry with them a meaning, and this must 
be their meaning. To talk of governing is only of course to use a 
technical term to explain the necessary relation that exists between the 
two words. In the very next chapter of the Apocalypse we have 
€600n abroic ‘yiv Kal And as certainly and 
necessarily as éducijoatr)y yhv must carry with it the notion of “ to hurt 


or injure the land,” so certainly must rd EAatoy Kai rov olvoy po) adexhone 
bear with it the meaning of, * do not hurt (orinjure) the otl and the wine.” 


True, adueiv is often used intransitively: that is, without an object: but 
here it has an object expressed—that is, it is not used intransitively, 
but transitively. Just compare roy olvoy ju) with rac rpixag 
veater (Mr. Elliott’s unhappy parallel). ‘The ear receives roy ev 
and the mind waits for the word that will give the whole thought: py 
dduhane does give it; it denotes an action that can be done to the 
object, that of injuring it, and this the mind receives as its meaning : 
but when the ear receives rag rpixac and vedfer follows, it does not ex- 
press an action that can be done to the hair; but only a state or condi- 
tion, ‘ His hair he is young.” ‘The accusative here would be at once 
felt, in a language capable of such a construction, to denote the remoter 
object in reference to which the person was stated to be young. The 
other attempt to apply this useful xara understood is, if possible, still 
more unfortunate. Can any difference be well greater, than that be- 
tween an accusative standing close to a verb that can govern it, and an 
accusative immediately followed by a subordinate sentence, and thus 
separated from its own sentence, in which, when we do arrive at it, the 


* “ Et vioum et oleum ne leseris.” St, Jerome’s translation, 
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construction is obviously changed ? If Mr.Elliott will refer to Hermann’s 


treatise ‘ de Ellipsi et Pleonasmo’, he will, I trust, be convinced that this 


supposing «ard or any other preposition understood is a mere fiction; 
and that such passages as that which he has quoted are to be ex- 
plained either by apostopesis or the figure anacoluthon. Nothing can be 
stated more universally than Hermann’s conclusion : (p. 204.) ‘ Pree. 
positionum ellipses nud/as esse vidimus.” 

Let me add, that the use of dd«eiy in the sense of to hurt, is very- 
common in the Apocalypse itself. With things for its objects, it occurs, 
as I have said, in chap. vii. v. 2, ddiijoar yijvy cal 
again in v. 3, with pf (as in our passage) ju) dduhonre thy viv phre 
Thy phre ra dévdpa: in chap. ix. v. 4, iva pa) dduhowor rov 
xdprov rij¢ yans, &c.: and even with reference to persons, it has the 
meaning of to hurt (Gérrev) rather than the general sense of to injure 
or wrong them; e. g. chap. x. vs. 10 and 19. 

As I have no copy of my third letter, I cannot enter upon an ex- 
planation of what I there said or allowed, with respect to the rendering 
of riv @yopay d4dueiv in Xenophon, But to state my meaning again, 
I should have no objection to construe the words “ to interfere unjustly 
with the market,” if we consider “ market,” ayop4, to mean indefinitely 
the place, its dealings, wares, &c. but if dyopé is to be construed de- 
finitely “the wares exposed for sale,” (res or merces venales,) I do not 
think any meaning of dédu«eiy correct, but that of damaging or hurting 
them. 

As to the remark that I ought to have considered that the passage 
does not speak of olive trees and vines, but Of oi/ and wine, I must re- 


peat my remark, that Mr. Elliott’s mind is occasionally in a very un- 


poetical mood. 

I learn from Mr. Elliott that I must expect (when I see his second 
letter,) to meet with some remarks that will have ‘something harsh 
in them’ to my ‘ perceptions.’ I beg to assure him that I accept his 
“ starting for an Alpine journey” as a very sufficient excuse, and almost 
wish that I could allege it with truth myself. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. T. K. 

Lyndon, Nov. 17,1846. 


APOCALYPTIC INTERPRETATION. 


Sirn,—I stated in a former paper that I thought that the principles of 
apocalyptic symbolization required to be investigated by themselves, 
and, as much as possible, apart from hypothetical systems of interpre- 
tation. I should be glad, if you would permit me, to illustrate in some 
measure what I mean, making at the same time a little entrance on a 
course of inquiry which may be prosecuted at greater length, and more 
advantageously, by others. In the first place, then, we are called upon 
to argue from what is known to.what is unknown; and as much as 
the following, I believe, will be admitted to be known respecting the 
construction of the apocalyptic symbol. 

It is, 1st, sometimes the symbol, (common to all languages, ) afforded 
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by the objects of nature, as, for instance, the lion, denoting strength, 
or a power formidable to its enemies, 2nd. A symbol furnished by those 
institutions of society with which the writer was conversant, as the 
crown of victory or distinction. 3rd. The adoption of an Old-Testa- 
ment symbol, as the candlesticks of chapter xi. 4th. An Old-Testament 
type employed symbolically, that is, employed as an expression for the 
antitype, as the Lamb is an expression for our Saviour. 

These are all the varieties of the apocalyptic symbol which occur to 
me as being obvious and universally admitted, and in each of them 
the symbols, as here adduced, are governed by one and the same prin- 
ciple. They are all in conformity with the rule which different writers 
seem to be agreed in laying down for the construction of a symbol. 
Thus, (Investigator, vol. iii. p. 48,) “ It should always be remembered 
that in metaphors there is no actual resemblance between the cognate 
terms themselves, but merely a resemblance of relation to certain other 
things.’”’ And so another writer, (Griffith, Leading Idea of Christi- 
anity, Happiness of the Kingdom,) “ With reference to this subjective 
feeling, aud simply as illustrative of this, must all the various images 
of Scripture be estimated and applied—not that the glorious descrip- 
tions of the happiness to come can convey io us just notions of the 
things themselves from which that happiness will result, but only of the 
influence of those things on us,—that is, they represent to us, not in the 
way of resemblance, the pictures of the things which will exist, but only 
in the way of analogy, the relation of those things to ourselves, and 
their consequent effects on our minds. And the simple formula, 
. therefore, for reducing all the symbols of Scripture on this subject into 

the terms of our internal consciousness, is this: As certain known 
causes now in operation to our present sensations, so will be certain 
unknown causes then in operation to our future sensations.” Now 
with this rule, the apocalyptic symbols which I have recited above, 
entirely agree. ‘The Lion tells us, that as the lion to its enemies, so 
the Being, represented as a lion, to his enemies. The crown tells us, 
that as that ornament was the constituted token of triumph in Eastern 
society, so the persons wearing it are to be contemplated as triumphant, 


that they are persons in those circumstances on their field which the. 


crown betokens, in society in general. The candlesticks, again, (an 
adoption and modification of the candlestick in Zechariah,) tell us, that 
as the candle is meant to dissipate the darkness of the natural atmo- 
sphere, so, the parties represented as a candlestick have the office of 
holding forth the light of divine truth amidst surrounding spiritual 
darkness; and, finally, the lamb reminds us that all that the paschal 
lamb under the Mosaic dispensation was in type, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is discovered to us now as being in reality. So far, then, and 
amidst other varieties by which they are distinguished, all these sym- 
bols agree. They are all governed by one principle; they all fall 
under ‘the same rule; they all “represent to us, not in the way of 
resemblance, the pictures of the things (for which they stand,) but only 
in the wev of analogy, the relations of those things (to certain other 
things.) Hence, then, a this rule can be invalidated,) the prin- 
ciple which we must look upon as governing the construction of the 
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apocalyptic symbol. Supposing it to do so, it supplies a ready answer 
to Mr, Elliott’s inquiry, ‘‘ Wherefore could the Dean (Woodhouse) 
speak of the interpretation (of the fire, smoke, and brimstone, e. g. as 
the Turkish artillery) as a force on prophetical language unworthy of 
respectable names,” The reason probably was, that the fire, smoke, 
and brimstone, according to this interpretation, are not symbols, but 
pictures, that they represent the things themselves, for which they stand, 
instead of representing, “in a way of analogy,” certain relations of those » 
things, and that thus the interpretation violates the first and most in- 
dispensable conditions of all sound and legitimate interpretation of sym- 
bolic language—a remark which is applicable to the case of most of 
the symbols in connexion with the locusts, and Euphratian horsemen, 
when interpreted of the Saracens and Turks, and only not applying 
to them all, because these symbols are interpreted on no system what- 
soever, the commentators recklessly bent on an interpretation of the 
passages which, to all appearance, bids defiance to everything like 
principle. Thus the crown of the locusts is the picture of the turban of 
a Saracen; the “hair of women” as you please, a picture of a 
Saracen’s long hair, or a symbol of his sensuality ; “ the horses prepared 
for battle,” pictures, the teeth like lions, and the iron breast-plates, 
symbols, It is true that Mr, Elliott and the commentators of his class 
plead for the admissibility of “a mixture of letter and symbol,” of 
which Mr, Elliott adduces, as he considers, instances. Vol, i. p. 321. 
Not, however, to deny the possibility of such an union, or mixture, in 
the abstract, the question is—whether of a mixture of letter and 
symbol, similar to that for which he pleads, either examples exist, or 
any reasonable account admits of being given? Of the cases ad- 
duced by Mr. Elliott, it may be remarked, that they are none of 
them symbolical descriptions, but plain and direct predictions, re- 
specting certain literal communities, the language of which rises 
occasionally into figure. What is there in common between cases of 
this kind, and symbolical representations like those of the trumpets 
of the Apocalypse? One of the instances adduced by him is the 
prophecy, Ezek. xxvii. 26, respecting T'yre, the other the prophecy, 
Ezek. xxxii., respecting Egypt. And might not Mr. Elliott with as 
much reason have remarked that the terms Tyre and Egypt in these 
prophecies are literal, as that, «the midst of the seas,” c, xxvii. and 
(c. xxxii.) the “land, mountains, and rivers,” are not figures? It is 
untrue, at the same time, that there is, properly speaking, any “ mizx- 
ture of letter and figure’’ in these prophecies. ‘The insular situation 
of Tyre suggests the idea of her as being ‘‘a galley with oars,” after 
which the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar is described as an east wind. 
Where is the departure from figure in this language? Again, Egypt 
represented as a land or river monster, is threatened with a destruc- 
tion which shall deluge the land, mountains, and rivers, with his blood, 
while all the bright lights of heaven are made dark over him. Where 
is there any incongruity throughout the whole of this description ? 
The land or territory of Egypt is the avowed subject of the prophecy ; 
and how could the figure be more consistently sustained than by re- 
presenting the community as a monster of the Nile, deluging the 
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streams and mountains with its blood, while the heaven over them is 
darkened? It is quite untrue that in this description, while the land 
spoken of means the literal land of Egypt, aud the rivers its literal 
rivers, the sun, moon, and stars, on the contrary, are used figuratively 
for its governing authorities. ‘The sun, moon, and stars, are not used 
for its governing authorities at all, but for the sun, moon, and stars. 
It is true, indeed, that these, in all probability, were not literally 
darkened ; but neither, also, was the “ land of Egypt” literally turned 
into a sea of blood. Both are figurative expressions for the bloodshed 
and gloom in which the kingdom of Egypt was about to be involved, 
for the destruction of its people and the eclipse of its glory. This is 
all the authority adduced by Mr, Elliott in justification of that “ mix- 
ture of letter and figure,” by the help of which he scrambles after the 
commentators who have gone before him to his interpretation of the 
trumpets, I humbly apprehend that it is wholly insufficient, leaving 
this a class of interpretation, “ unworthy,” in the language of Dean 
Woodhouse, ‘* of respectable names.” 

II. Another remark which suggests itself in relation to the principles 
of apocalyptic interpretation is, that the Apocalypse is a continuation 
of the line of divine prophecy. It has exactly the same class of asso- 
ciations for its basis as the prophecies of the elder dispensation, Like 
them it looks at things, not in their relation to “ the princes of this 
world,”’ but in their relation to Jehovah and his people. It accordingly 
adopts the phraseology, the classifications, the ideas, of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is precisely the Old Testament expounded and applied in its 
relation to the New. There, then, 1 think, and nowhere else, are we to 
go forthe meaning of the earth of the Apocalypse. So far from agreeing 
with Mr. Elliott, V. 2, p. 329, in thinking that “it cannot be doubted 
that the earth, or world, spoken of in the Apocalypse means the 
Roman earth, or world,’ I should consider that nothing well can be 
less probable. The earth, or world, spoken of in the Apocalypse, I 
should suppose to be Jehovah’s earth, not Ceesar’s ; the earth consi- 
dered, not according to its secular, but according to its sacred and 
ecclesiastical relations ; not under its political distributions, but accord- 
ing to the distributions assigned to it by Jehovah at the time at which 
he “ divided to the nations their inheritance.” And of this supposition 
I consider it at least a confirmation, that while “ the third part” in- 
variably proves, and has often been confessed to be, a source of inextri- 
cable difficulty, to those commentators who take the Apocalyptic for 
the Roman earth, we no sooner, on the contrary, adopt the more 
natural and seemingly legitimate view of which I have been speaking, 
than “the Jews, the Gentiles, and the church of God,” (1 Cor. x. 32,) 
present us directly with that threefold distribution which is sought so 
laboriously and so vainly, on the other system. 

III. Another thing which I think calls for remark, with regard to a 
principle of interpretation too commonly adopted in the case of the 


Apocalypse, is the way in which parts of a symbolic representation are, 


torn from their context and interpreted by themselves without regard 
to the connexion in which they evidently stand. One glaring instance 
of this occurs in the case of the Euphrates of Ch. 16, It has been 
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settled by commentators that the Euphrates here and elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse is an expression for the Turkish empire. Hence, in_ the 
drying up of the Euphrates, they discover nothing but the gradual 
extinction of the Turkish empire, without observing that the Euphrates 
in this place is only a part of the description, the whole of which is a 
symbolical representation of Cyrus and Cyaxeres with their allied or 
tributary powers, “the Kings of the East” lying before Babylon, and 
waiting for a way to be “ prepared for them’’ through the bed of the 
Euphrates into the city appointed to destruction by their agency. 
Without, then, intending to affirm that the Euphrates is not here the 
Turkish empire, (though I confess I have no notion of its being so,) 
I think that the interpretation either is gratuitous or formed upon 
false principles, ‘The passage does not tell us that the empire, of 
which the literal Euphrates might, under other circumstances, stand 
as the expression, is on the point of being overthrown. It tells us 
that a judgment is at this moment on the point of being executed, of 
which the capture of Babylon of old by “the Kings of the East,’’ by 
means of the drying up of the Euphrates, is to be regarded as the 
type. The Euphrates here is not the literal Euphrates taken figura- 
tively, but a symbolical Euphrates taken literally. It is an expression 
for something, whatever it may be, standing in the same relation to 
the mystical and symbolical Babylon as that in which the actual 
Euphrates was standing to the literal at the time at which “ the Kings 
from the East” lay before it with their armies—something standing in 
the same way between the mystical Babylon and the destruction 
which impends over it, as that in which the literal Euphrates stood 
between the literal Babylon and the arms of Cyrus. Throughout 
the whole of this description there is an implied reference to the taking 
uf Babylon by Cyrus; and as the Babylon is mystical, it follows that 
the Euphrates and “the Kings from the East” are mystical as well. 
They are, together, an instance of that form of the apocalyptic symbol, 
of which the slain lamb (as an expression for our Saviour) has been 
noticed already as affording an example, the form according to which 
an Old-Testament type is symbolically used as an expression for the 
thing or person typified. Another instance of the same error in the 
method of interpreting apocalyptic symbols is furnished by the case of 
the three and a half years of the prophesying of the witnesses. 
Commentators appear usually to have considered it sufficient to find 
some period which answers, they think, the idea of three and a half 
years, during which they also think that they find witnesses prophe- 
sying. Granting, however, all this to be the case, still the conditions 
of the symbolization are not satisfied. For the period of the prophe- 
sying of the witnesses is not simply represented as a term of three 
and a half years, but as THE three and a half years during which, “In 
Israel, in the days of Elias, the heaven was shut up three years and 
six months, when great famine was in all the land,” Luke iv, 25—a 
famine inflicted on the ten tribes on account of their idolatries, and 
ending only when the Lord had first “ turned back again the hearts’’ of 
the children of Israel to himself. It is not sufficient, then, to find for 
the period of the prophesying of the witnesses a three and a half years, 
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commencing with judgment on a church considered as apostate, the 
period must end with the withdrawal of the judgment, and the recovery 
of the church to its allegiance to Jehovah. In this course of symbo- 
lization, the case of the ten tribes, during the prophesying of Elijah, is 
suggested to us as typifying the dispensation which it here symbolically 
represents, and the period of the prophesying of the witnesses ac- 
cordingly is, not any three years and six months, but three years and six 
months of judgment on a church, corresponding in its circumstances to 
those of the ten tribes, under the drought inflicted upon them in the 
days of Ahab. It is needless to remark how far the current systems of 
interpretation are from fulfilling these conditions. What I am particu- 
larly observing is, that they do not recognise them as conditions to be 
satisfied. The astonishing absurdity of the witnesses prophesying in 
sackcloth after their being caught up into heaven, is one which our 
commentators digest consciously and deliberately ; but of the principle 
of interpretation to which I am adverting more particularly at this 
moment, they appear to be unconscious, though I submit, that the Lamb 
of the Apocalypse would not more inappropriately be interpreted of a 
person answering indeed the notion of a lamb, but not answering the 
notion of the Paschal Lamb, than these three and a half years would 
be interpreted of a period which, though a period of witness-prophe- 
sying, did not, however, measure the term of Divine judgment and 
rejection on a church, first considered as apostate, but ultimately re- 
claimed and restored to a state of Divine blessing. 

I have cited these as some few instances of (as I consider) error in 
the principle of apocalyptic interpretation commonly adopted; and fear- 
ful of intruding to too great an extent on your valuable space, hasten 
now to subscribe myself, 


NULLIUS. 


BISHOP MORTON AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Sir,—The following I find in a Catalogue Raisonnée of books relating 


to the Roman-catholic controversy ; itself compiled and published by 
a Roman Catholic :— 


«“ John Sergeant (otherwise called Smith, and sometimes Holland) 
was born in 1621, at Barrow, Lincolnshire. He wassent to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1637. Having takeu the degree of B.A., he 
became secretary to Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham, with whom 
he continued about a year, during which time he was often employed 
in transcribing quotations from the Ancient Fathers, which the bish 
obliged him to represent very unfairly; and as he once took the freedom to 
admonish him of it, the bishop returned him such an answer as very 
much shocked him. ¥rom hence he continued his researches, which 
ended in his embracing the true faith. He went to the English College 
at Lisbon, and was ordained priest in 1642. He was sent on the mis- 
sion in 1652. Being much esteemed by his brethren, he was made 
secretary to the chapter, and employed himself in controversial writings 
for above forty years. He died in 1707, aged eighty-six.” 
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I am notso foolish as to expect that proof will be even so much as 
attempted or pretended for all the rash, ignorant, or malicious observa- 
tions that occur in polemical discussions. But the name of Bishop 
Morton is too venerable to be made the sport of the idle or the vindic- 
tive ; and I should really be glad to learn whether there is any autho- 
rity (and if any, what) for the very serious offence here alleged against 
him. Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Bath, Nov. 17, 1846. Crpuas, 


DR. TODD 1N REPLY TO NULLIUS. 


S1r,—When I ventured to make some remarks on a letter, headed 
‘¢ Dr. Todd’s Lectures on the Apocalypse,” which appeared in your 
magazine, it never occurred to me to imagine that the writer of that 
letter, who appeared to have the promotion of truth for his object, 
could have ventured to call in question my opinions, without having 
read the book he professed to criticize. But as he has now declared 
that such was the case, I can only say that I do not undertake to de- 
fend any opinion that anybody may think fit to attribute to me; nor 
do I think that truth, on so serious a subject as the interpretation of 
prophecy, can be so promoted. 

I would not have troubled you with this communication, were it 
not that your correspondent has made a statement concerning me, 
which I cannot, in justice to myself, suffer to stand uncontradicted. 

He tells the public that I belong to the school of Mr. Tyso, (for 
Tyas I take to be a mere printer's error, for which your correspondent 
is probably not responsible,) and Mr. ‘l'yso he represents as an 
author so absurd as to maintain that the woman clothed with the sun, 
in the Apocalypse, represents a literal woman, clothed with the literal 
sun, the literal moon under her feet, &c. 

If your correspondent should ever think fit to favour my writings with 
a perusal, and compare my views with those of Mr. Tyso, he will find 
that I differ from that writer altogether, and cannot lay any claim to 
the honour or disgrace, whichever it may be, of belonging to his school, 
if he has one.* 

I beg to say, further, that I do not, so far as I know, belong to any- 
body’s school; I have endeavoured to study the Apocalypse, so as to: 
obtain, if possible, by God’s grace, the blessing of him that readeth, 
and of them that hear the words of that prophecy, and keep those 
things that are written therein ; I have anxiously laboured in presuming 
to interpret the Apocalypse, to avoid the malediction pronounced 
against those who add to or take away from the words of that sacred 
volume: and although 1 have, I trust, paid due respect and reverence 


— 


* It is not my business to defend Mr. Tyso. But it is only fair to say that the 
opinion attributed to him by your correspondent, as to the interpretation of the 
woman clothed with the sun, &c., is a caricature of his real sentiments on that subject. 
I do not at all agree with him in his exposition of that prophecy, but he was not 
quite so absurd as your correspondent (inadvertently, | have no doubt, and pro- 
bably without having read his book any more than mine) has represented him, 
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to the opinions of those who preceded me, and especially to the 
opinions of the ancient church, yet I aim as little disposed as your cor- 
respondent himself can be, “jurari in verba magistri,” unless indeed 
that Master be the written Word of God, and then I confess I do desire 
to set aside all other authority or doctrine. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Nov. 1846. James H. Topo, 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


[In consequence of the pressure of original matter this month the 
Notices and Reviews of Books are postponed. ] 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE SCARCITY. 


THE accounts given in various documents printed in the Cork 
Constitution newspaper, give so very vivid an idea of the suffer- 
ings of the poor in the south of Ireland, that it seems desirable 
to extract some of them for the information of those who wish to 
make themselves acquainted with the real state of things. The 
letters from Mr. Becher, (who, we are informed, is a gentleman 
of high respectability,) from the Rev. Mr. Webb, and from the 
Member of the Ardfield Relief Committee appeared in the Cork 
Constitution of October 27. 


“ To the Editor of the Cork Constitution. 


« Sin,—Another unfortunate man, named M‘Kennedy, died from 
starvation on Saturday last on the road side, on which he was 
employed. There was a fortnight’s hire due to him on that day, as 
there was also to 299 men who worked with him on the same road, 
in the parish of Cahara, about six miles from Skibbereen. 

“Tt is stated there is such difficulty in procuring change of bank 
post-bills in silver and copper in this district, that regular weekly 
payments cannot be effected. Iam aware that, in consequence of 
such a demand for silver during the first fortnight the public works 
opened here, that the managers of the Skibbereen branches of the 
Provincial and National Banks of Ireland declined to continue 


giving silver, as they were not supplied by the Board of Works with — 


it for their purposes. . 
“’Tis reported that 20,000/. worth of silver has been lodged in the 
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Bank of Ireland in Cork for the purpose. If so, why not forward it 
to the country banks to enable the pay clerks in the several districts 
to pay the unfortunate starving labourers, and thereby stay the pro- 
gress of premature death, which is increasing ? 

“ The sale of a basket of turf, value 34d., carried to market two 
miles from the poor man’s house to Skibbereen by his wife, on her 
back, was the only means available to procure food for M‘Kennedy, 
his wife, and two children. 

‘I trust that this state of things will not be permitted to last longer. 

“The attention of the Board of Works, or the officers engaged 
under them, whose duty it is to attend to the procuring and payment 
of funds for the labouring classes employed on the Public Works, 
should be called to the present imperfect system of management, to 
remedy and remove the exciting cause of grievance. 

“T am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
H. H. Becuer.” 


“ To the Editor of the Cork Constitution. 


“ Dear Sir,—Although I am quite aware that other parishes in 
this neighbourhood are suffering equally with my own, still I feel it 
my duty to draw your attention to the state we are in at present. A 
large sum has been presented for this parish, and roads promised for 
the last three weeks ; one only is proceeding with, on which there are 
at work 300 men, leaving unemployed 400, as we have, up to this 
date, 700 destitute labourers wanting work. This is bad enough, but 
to these 300 there is now a fortnight’s wages due to all, and no 
money in the pay clerk’s hands to pay them, nor can they be paid till 
some day in next week. On my going into Skibbereen this day, to 
attend the committee, I received the intelligence that, a few hours 
before, a man whom I had put on the road three weeks ago had died 
from want of food, after endeavouring to work out the day. The 
parish priest confirmed this intelligence, and on my arrival at 
home in the evening, I found that it was even so. On finding that 
the pay clerk could not pay the men what was due to them—viz., a 
fortnight’s wages, and knowing that many would share the same fate 
as M‘Kennedy, the poor man that died, our small committee, through 
the kindness and humanity of the excellent manager of the National 
Bank at Skibbereen, P. B..Griffin, Esq., got from that gentleman 
30/. in silver, which was sent up to the road to pay the men 2s. each, 
to keep them alive till the pay clerk was in a position to pay them 
what is due. The state of things here is most deplorable. Where 
the fault is I know not; but this appears plain, that it would be 
better for these poor men to remain without work than that fatigue 
and exhaustion should be added to destitution. There are com- 
plaints, and founded in justice, that very little work is done by each 
labourer. I know this is the case, and that 100 well fed labourers 
would do more than the 300; but, Sir, it is because the majority are 
weak from want of nourishment. I have said from the beginning 
that it would be true economy to pay the men in advance for the first 
week, and then exact a proper day’s work. I cannot see why the 
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Board of Works should not have such a paymaster in each district as 
may have credit sufficient with one of the banks, so as to enable him 
to get at such bank as much as will pay the men weekly. I know 
that many representations have been made of the state of affairs in 
West Carbery ; but still, when men are dying around me for want of 
the pittance that they have earned, I cannot refrain from writing 
these few hurried lines, in hopes you will insert them. 
“ Yours faithfully, 


“ RicHaRD Francis WEss, 
“ Caheragh, Oct. 24, 1846, Rector of Caheragh. 


‘I this day heard from the Rector of Tullagh, that two or three 
deaths had occurred this morning from want of nourishment.” 


“ To the Editor of the Cork Constitution. 


“ Sir,—Witnessing the deplorable state of destitution to which the 
poor of this parish are reduced, I can no longer refrain from laying 
before a generous and sympathising public their miserable condition, 
in consequence of the unfeeling neglect on the part of the Government, 
although, to my certain knowledge, their state has been fully made 
known to them on many occasions, to which we have received nothing 
but evasive replies and cold-hearted communications. 

“‘ Many of the poor labouring at the public works cannot afford 
one meal in twenty-four hours from the miserable pittance of eight- 
pence per day, which is all they are allowed to maintain themselves 
and family. That, with the potato crop completely gone, and Indian 
meal 2s, 2d. per stone, must fully show how inadequate such a sum is 
to support one person, let alone a large family from five to eight in 
number; and, to make their situation still more grievous, an order 
has this day been issued by a well-fed public officer that not more | Bl 
than one out of each family should be employed unless they exceed ih 
nine in number. | Wl 

“ There has been a new line of road commenced through this 
parish, with directions to employ 500 daily, and though they have i 
been at work now ten days, not one farthing of pay has been received Wi 
as yet; and were it not for the kindness of three of our committee, | | 
G. Sandes, H, Gallwey, and Henry Beamish, Esqrs., who liberally 
came forward and advanced some assistance, the majority of them i 
must, like the unfortunate victim at Skibbereen, have perished from | 
want, through the tardy and calculating movements of the present } 


Government. 

«“ Should this statement be deemed overdrawn, I beg to refer her 
Majesty’s Government to the officer in charge of the works above 
mentioned, where he witnessed the pitiable instance of a young and 
able-bodied man with a family, consisting of a wife and five children, nw 
who, on coming home at dinner hour, was compelled to go to work fl | 
again still fasting from the night before, not having a morsel of food i 
or money to purchase it. ros a 

« Now, Mr. Editor, were any of her Majesty’s Ministers placed in- ql 
the situation of these re creatures, and obliged to live on one | 
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pound of Indian meal for the support of themselves and families for 
twenty-four hours, I think they would show a kinder feeling to the 
wants of the poor starving creatures here than they have hitherto 
done; and trusting that their attention may be more directed to the 
wants of this distressed locality, 


‘I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“ A MEMBER OF THE ARDFIELD Poor RELIEF COMMITTEE.” . 


“ To the Editor of the Cork Constitution. 


“ Sir,—A letter signed ‘a Member of the Ardfield Relief Com- 
mittee,’ some posts back, published in the Constitution, gave the sad 
detail of what the poor people employed on the public works have 
had to endure in that district. I now write from the eastern end of 
the same barony (Ibane and Barryroe) a similar tale of woe. Next 
Saturday will complete the fourth week since the works were opened 
in this quarter, and upon those first commenced about 1200 persons 
were employed. As additional roads have been since entered on, the 
numbers are increased to nearly (if not fully) 2000. This country, 
being almost entirely dependent on the potato crop, is perhaps one of the 
worst off in Ireland; and when the people who had been long looking 
for these ‘relief works’ first went upon them, they were in the ex- 
tremity of destitution, every article that they possessed that could be 
spared, and many that could not, (a portion of their clothing inclusive, ) 
having been parted with to purchase their food previously. Up to 
the present time but one week's wages has been paid them, and even 
that only when nearly three weeks were due. Under these circum- 
stances, with the enormous price of wheaten and Indian meal, 2s. 2d. 
to 2s. 4d, per stone, you will not be surprised to learn that several 
have died. 

«« Many have fallen down whilst at work, and numbers are now laid 
on their miserable beds, from whence I fear many of them will never 
rise. The haggard and emaciated appearance of those who day after 
day crawl to the works, their starving wives and children surrounding 
the houses of the few residents, altogether exhibits such wretchedness 
as cannot be surpassed, reduced as some have been to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger by eating raw cabbages and turnips—the great 
majority unable in any way to procure one meal in the day—the funds 
of the relief committees exhausted—their wages unpaid for such a 
length of time—it would be impossible for me to convey an adequate 
idea of their sufferings. A man well clothed and fed at this season 
cannot work more, on an average, than four days in the week. Taking 
this rate for these unfortunate people, the wages of one man gives 
2s. 8d. per week for the support of his family. ‘The regulations’ do 
not allow more than one man to be put on the works out of a house, 
unless the number in family is over seven /// Task work is to be the 
remedy. 

«In their present condition, to require reasonable work for the 8d. 
per day which will be paid them, is a task that they cannot accom- 
vlish, and it would be folly to expect it. To the credit of these 
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deeply suffering but patient people, I have the pleasure to add tliat 
no violation of the rights of property has as yet occurred here. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Nov. Sth.” A SUBSCRIBER. 


_ This last letter appeared in the paper of November 7th, and 
in the same paper are reports of the meetings of the Poor Law 
Guardians for the Unions of Fermoy and Bandon. 


‘BANDON UNION-——WEDNESDAY, 


“ Dr. Corbett in the chair. 


* Present—Messrs, Alcock, Hurly, Nash, Crofts, Quinlan, Halli- 
burton, Tresilian, Doherty, Lovell, Bennet, Dineen. 

“ The crowd of applications for admission was really indicative of 
the appalling distress outside. The hall and yards adjoining were filled, 
the former almost to suffocation. The Board having, from humane 
motives, stretched the law, owing to the great amount of destitution 
existing, the applications were various—parents bringing their children 
—children without their parents—husbands without their wives— 
wives without their husbands; but the Guardians listened with the 
greatest patience to the claims of all, and sat from twelve o'clock to 
six, until the admissions were disposed of. The number added to those 
already in the house amounted to over 170, making a total of 950 
inmates now in the establishment, fifty over the number for which the 
building is intended. 

* A letter from the commissioners, in reply to an application made 
last Board day, as to increased accommodation, in consequence of 
the present pressure, was read by the clerk. The commissioners 
directed that when the house was full, due notice thereof should be 
given, and no further admissions permitted; or that new buildings, 
either permanent or temporary, should be erected. As the latter 
would probably occupy too long a time so as to meet the exigency, a 
further communication with the commissioners was desired. 


FERMOY UNION.—WEDNESDAY. 


* The Board assembled at the usual hour—Thomas Dannehy, Esq. 
J. P., in the chair. 

‘‘Other Guardians present—Earl of Mountcashell, Capt. Collis, 
J.P., V.C.; Richard Carroll, D.V.C.; W. F. Austen, J.P.; Mathias 
Henley, J.P.; Thomas Perrott, J.P.; M. Mackay, H. H. Peard, W. 
Evans, J, O'Sullivan, and St. John Thornhill, 


“STATE OF THE HOUSE. 


«‘ Number in the house this day, 1008 ; number the house was calcu- 
lated to contain, 900; sick in the workhouse, 56; sick in Fever 
Hospital, 23 ; total sick, 79. 

«“ The following report was handed in by the medical attendant :— 

« Gentlemen,—I beg to call your attention to the over-crowded 
state of the workhouse. Fever has been on the increase during the 
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last week. This I attribute to the number of five, six, and seven 
sleeping in one bed. I would respectfully urge on the guardians the 
necessity of providing additional accommodation, otherwise the lives 
of the inmates will be in imminent danger from the spread of con- 
tagious disease. 
“T have the honour to be, &c., 
EUGENE O’NrEL, Medical Officer.” 


To these may be added two documents which have appeared 
in the Times of the 14th and 17th inst. 


“ ATa meeting of the Kilmoe, Crookhaven, Relief Committee, held 
at the Committee Rooms, Goleen, on Tuesday, the 3rd day of Novem- 
ber, 1846, 


Richard Notter, Esq., J.P., in the chair ; 


Proposed by the Rev. W. A. Fisher, Rector, and seconded by the 
Rey. Laurence O'Sullivan, P.P. ? 


1, That this committee having repeatedly tried, but in vain, to 
arouse the attention of the government to the state of destitution and 
distress in this remote district, have determined to bring the matter 
before the public, through the medium of the press. 


Proposed by Richard B. Hungerford, Esq., J.P., and seconded by 
the Rev. Henry P. Proctor ; 


2. That the following statement of facts be forwarded :—* The 
parish of Kilmoe contains 7234 inhabitants, or 1289 families; we 
calculate that 7000 inhabitants require food, in consequence of the 
failure of the potato crop; the parish produces very little corn. Po- 
tatoes fed the people, the pigs, the poultry, the cows, the horses ; and 
enabled the fisherman to dispose of his fish, for which he did not this 
year get as much as paid the expenses of taking and saving it, as the 
poor, from the destruction of the potato crop, are unable to purchase 
it. Thus deprived of their only means of support, they are now 
literally famishing. All this, in substance, we have stated over and 
over again to the Lord Lieutenant, the Lieutenant of the County, the 
Commissary-General, and the Commissary at Skibbereen. We asked 
a depdt—we offered a store free of expense—we entered security— 
and when we had done all this, at the end of a month we received a 
letter from the Castle, with a paper on brown bread inclosed, to say 
we had better purchase wheaten and barley meal.” 


Proposed by the Rev. Thomas Barrett, R.C.C., and seconded by 
Mr. John Coghlan ; 


3. That this committee feel quite unable to meet the views of the 
government. There are only two resident gentry in this district— 
there are no merchants here—there are no mills within twenty-three 
miles—there is no bakery within that distance—nor is there any way 
of procuring food, except through the medium of our committee, 
which, out of our limited funds of 165/., have kept up a small supply 
of Indian meal; and even with our very best exertions, in conse- 
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quence of our trifling finances, and being obliged to bring our sup- 


plies from Cork by water, we have been twice, for a fortnight together, 
without meal. 


Proposed by Mr. B. Townsend, and seconded by Mr. J. Fleming ; 


4. That our funds are now exhausted, and we have no means of 
renewing them, while the demand for food is fearfully increasing. We 
see no other way left for us but to try, through the medium of the 
press, to arouse the government to a sense of the fearful state of 
things which is inevitably impending. Rapine has already com- 
menced, and who can wonder? Many are living solely on salt her- 
rings—many more on sea weed ; and when our last supply of Indian 
meal was sold, they offered 3s. a stone—and would not go away with- 
out it—for some that was damaged, the very smell from which 


was so offensive that it was thought unfit and dangerous food for 
human beings, | 


Proposed by the Rev. Laurence O'Sullivan, P.P., and seconded by 
Mr. A. O’Sullivan ; 


5. That these resolutions be published in all the Cork newspapers, 
the Dublin Evening Post, Dublin Evening Mail, and the Times Lon- 
don newspaper, and a copy be sent to Lord John Russell and Sir 
Randolph Routh, with a faint hope that something may be done 
without delay (for the case is urgent) to relieve our misery and want, 
else the public will soon hear of such tales of woe and wickedness as 
will harrow the feelings and depress the spirits of the most stout- 
hearted man. 


(Signed) Ricuarp Norrer, Chairman. 
Ww. A. FisueEr, Rector of Kilmoe, Sec.” 


“ To the Editor of the Times. 


«‘ Sirn,—Having just seen an advertisement in your paper of this 
day, respecting the distress in the parish of Kilmoe, in the diocese of 
Cork, I beg to say, that as the incumbent of a parish in the immediate 
neighbourhood, I can, from personal knowledge, bear testimony to 
the truth of the statements contained in that advertisement. I have 
myself come to London, within the last few days, on my way to some 
relatives in the country, who have given me reason to think that they 
can assist me in collecting something towards the relief of the poor in 
my own parish, 7000 of whom are actually in want of food at this 
moment. As a clergyman, I am slow to say anything which can be 
construed into a censure upon government ; but truth compels me to 
state that the sufferings of the poor, throughout those parts of the 
south of Ireland with which I am acquainted, have been very greatly 
increased by the conduct of the official persons employed to pay the 
men on the public works. Several weeks ago, in order to find 
employment for the most destitute in my parish, government com- 
menced a road in one of the most exposed situations in the south- 
western coast of the county of Cork, on the shore of Bant 
Bay. On this road 500 men are employed, fully one-half of 
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whom have had to travel to their work every morning from 
three to four Irish miles, and many of them even double that 
distance, the parish being twenty Irish miles long. The wages 
offered by government in my neighbourhood is 8d, a day for able- 
bodied men, and 6d. or 4d. where the labourer is either young or 
infirm ; whilst but one individual out of each family has been allowed 
to be employed on the works; so that, at the present price of provi- 
sions, it is impossible for a labourer on the public works to earn 
enough to keep a family in a state of health. The sufferings of the 
labourers and their families, however, have been greatly increased by 
the keeping back of their wages. Of the number that I have men- 
tioned, 150 had been, on last Saturday, a month without receiving 
any wages, and the remaining 350 had not been paid for three weeks. 
From a letter on Tuesday last, I find that all these people were still 
unpaid on that day. It is right to add, that offers have been made to 
the clerks to furnish them with money to pay the wages regularly ; 
but these offers have been declined, and the persons so offering have 
been informed by the Inspector of the Board of Works, that if they 
advanced money to the clerks they would not be repaid by the Board. 
This is the answer I received myself. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“W, M. Crostawairte, 
“ London, Noy. 14.” Rector of Durrus, Diocese of Cork. 


Who are the parties to be blamed for the miseries caused by 
these delays and defective arrangements, it is not our province 
to inquire. But it is pretty obvious, that unless private assist- 
ance be given to meet such an exigency as this, numbers must 
perish. 

The following is taken from the Jrish article in the Morning 
Post :— 


“ A letter in the Mayo Constitution states that ‘several Roman- 
catholic priests, to whom the executive has deputed the duty of 
returning lists of such persons as are in most need of immediate 
employment within their respective parishes, have been guilty of the 
grossest conduct. The poor people have complained that the priests 
have refused to return them, although aware of their destitution, until 
they had paid their dues! This complaint is not from a single indi- 
vidual, nor is such conduct imputed to an isolated clergyman—it is 
the act of several priests. The poor wretches, driven to desperation, 
have declared that if their reverences would give them a ticket, their 
first earnings should go in liquidation of their sacerdotal debts. But 
no; the humane pastors would punish them for their neglect of the 
church’s rights. A second cause of complaint is, that favouritism is 
putting on the wealthier population, for whom the immediate relief 
was not intended, to the exclusion of the more needy. A gentleman 
having returned a list of cottiers (not on his own estate) who were 
actually starving, and finding that they were not employed, inquired 
of the parish priest the cause, when he was told that ‘indeed he could 
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not guarantee their safety if they came to labour on the works then 
being carried on, from the present excitement of the people.’ This 


threat was indignantly spurned by the gentleman, and he insisted on 
their immediate employment.” 


The following appeared in the Times of the 23rd inst, :— 


“‘ Friday, the 20th of November, having been appointed by the 
Church as a day of humiliation and prayer all over the kingdom, 
divine service was performed in the churches, in accordance with the 
instructions prescribed in a circular of the Lord Primate. Business 
at the Banks, Exchanges, Corn Markets, and all public offices, was 
suspended, and the shops of the Protestant citizens were almost gene- 
rally closed. The Roman-catholic Church had appointed different 
days in the several dioceses, for the observance of a fast and prayer 


for the occasion, the 31st ult. being the day set apart by Archbishop 
Murray for the diocese of Dublin.” : 


PURITAN “EXORCISM. 
(Conluded from p. 581.) 


Mr. Upuam’s forcible description of the termination of Mather's 
career, with the just reflections accompanying it, will form a proper 
conclusion to a narrative, which in its origin, its progress, and its re- 
suits should never be forgotten ! 

«I cannot indeed resist the conviction that, notwithstanding all his 
attempts to appear dissatisfied after they had become unpopular, with 
the occurrences in the Salem trials, he looked upon them with secret 
pleasure, and would have been glad to have had them repeated again 
in Boston, How blind is man to the future! The state of things 
which Cotton Mather laboured to bring about, in order that he might 
increase his own influence over an infatuated people by being regarded 
by them as mighty to cast out and vanquish evil spirits, and as able to 
hold Satan himself in chains by his prayers and his piety, brought him 
at length into such disgrace, that his power was broken down, and he 
became the object of public ridicule and open insult. And the excite- 
ment that had been produced for the purpose of restoring and strength- 
ening the influence of the clerical and spiritual leaders, resulted in 
effects which reduced that influence to a still lower point. The inti- 
mate connexion of Dr. Mather and other prominent ministers with the 
witchcraft delusion brought a reproach upon the clergy from which 
they have never yet recovered. 

“In addition to the designing exertions of ambitious ecclesiastics, 
and the benevolent and praiseworthy efforts of those whose only aim 
was to promote a real and thorough reformation of religion, all the 

ssions of our nature stood ready to throw their concentrated energy 
into the excitement (as they. ever will do whatever may be its cha- 
racter) so soon as it became sufficiently strong to encourage their 
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“ The whole force of pce superstition—all the fanatical propen- 
sities of the ignorant and deluded multitude united with the best feel- 
ings of our nature to heighten the fury of the storm. Piety was indig- 
nant at the supposed rebellion against the sovereignty of God, and was 
roused to an extreme of agitation and apprehension in witnessing such 
a daring and fierce assault by the devil and his adherents upon the 
churches and the cause of the gospel. Virtue was shocked at the tre- 
mendous guilt of those who were believed to have entered the diabo- 
lical confederacy ; while public order and security stood aghast, amidst 
the invisible, the supernatural, the infernal, and apparently the irre- 
sistible attacks that were making upon the foundations of society, in 
baleful combination with principles good in themselves, thus urging 
the passions into wild operation, there were all the wicked and violent 
affections to which humanity is liable. Theological bitterness, per- 
sonal animosities, local controversies, private feuds, long cherished 
grudges, and professional a rushed forward, and raised their 
discordant voices, to swell the horrible din; credulity rose with its 
monstrous and ever-expanding form, on the ruins of truth, reason and 
the senses; malignity and cruelty rode triumphantly through the 
storm, by whose fury every mild and gentle sentiment had been ship- 
wrecked ; and revenge, smiling in the midst of the tempest, welcomed 
its desolating wrath as it dashed the mangled objects of its hate along 
the shore.” 

It is only just to mention that during the seventeenth century there 
were numerous executions for witchcraft in England, and a much 
larger number in Scotland, besides other parts of Europe, though most 
persons were opposed to this severity. The law authorising it was 
first placed on the statute book by James the First's parliament, to 
please that superstitious monarch, whose partiality for the study of 
demonology is well known. It is worthy of note that the most ultra 
protestants went the greatest lengths in these delusions; which has 
drawn from a French Roman-catholic critic the following caustic and 
truthful censure—“ So great folly did then oppress the miserable world, 
that Christians believed greater absurdities than could be imposed 
upon the heathens.” Thusthe number of victims were comparatively 
small in England to those who suffered in Scotland, Sweden, é&c.—and 
in our own country the work was principally encouraged by the non- 
conformists. One signal proof, amongst others, of this is afforded in 
the case of Matthew Hopkins, who, during the Great Rebellion, 
travelled through the eastern counties in search of witches. His ex- 
penses were paid, and a fee was given for each discovery, His mode 
of detection was peculiar.—“ Besides pricking the body to find the 
witch mark, he compelled the wretched and decrepid victims of his 
cruel practices to sit in a painful posture upon an elevated stool, with 
their limbs crossed, and if they persevered in refusing to confess, he 
would prolong their torture in some cases to more than twenty-four 
hours; he would prevent them from going to sleep, and drag them 
about barefoot over the rough ground, thus overcoming them with ex- 
treme weariness and pain; but his favourite method was to tie the 
thumb of the right hand close to the great toe of the left foot, and draw 
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them through a river or pond ; if they floated, as they would be likely 
to do while their heavier limbs were thus sustained and upborne by 
the rope, it was considered as conclusive proof of their guilt.” 

Such sagaciousness was doubtless worthy the agency of the puri- 
tanical faction whose reign had then commenced. Hopkins was sanc- 
tioned by the parliament, and stimulated in his career of murder by 
Richard Baxter and some of his colleagues, Hudibras thus memo- 
rializes his exploits— 


“Hath not this present Parliament, 
A leiger to the Devil sent, 


Fully empowered to treat about 

Finding revolted witches out? 

And has he not within a year 

Hanged three-score of thera in one shire ?” 


The career of this “‘ witch finder” was suddenly terminated by some’ 
gentlemen who employed his mode of detection on himself. ‘They tied 
his thumbs and toes together, and dragged him about in a horse pond, 
when, as.he did not sink, he was convicted by his own test. This put 
a stop for a time to the work of death and outrage ; not however till 
-upwards of sixty-four had fallen through his means, 

One of his victims. was an aged clergyman named Lewis, who had 
been the exemplary minister of a parish for more than half a century, 
“‘ His infirm frame was subjected to the several tests, and even to the 
trial by water ordeal; he was compelled to walk almost incessantly for 
several days and nights, until, in the exhaustion of his nature, he was 
made to assent to a confession that was adduced against him in court; 
which however he disowned, and denied there and at all times, from 
the moment he was released from the torments by which it was ex- 
torted from him, to the moment of his death! As he was about to die 
the death of a felon, he knew that the rites of sepulture according to 
the forms of his denomination would be denied to his remains, The 
aged sufferer, it is related, read his own funeral service while on the 
scaffold. Solemn, sublime and affecting as is this most admirable por- 
tion of the excellent ritual of the Church, surely it was never per- 
formed under circumstances so well suited to impress with awe and 
tenderness, as when uttered by the calumniated, oppressed and dying 
old man.’’* 

The circumstances of his death, so calculated to stir up all the ten- 
derest sympathies of those filling the same sacred office, only called 
forth the sneers and ridicule of the anti-prelatist Baxter, who gave him 
in derision the title of “the reading parson.” So completely does sec- 
tarian hatred extinguish all the kindlier feelings of our nature when 
once it takes undivided possession of the soul. 

The cases of two women tried and convicted at Bury St. Edmunds 
before Sir Matthew Hale, who sentenced them to death, has frequently 
been mentioned in disparagement of that great and virtuous judge. 
But let it always be borne in mind, that he was governed in his 
opinion by that of Sir Thomas Brown, a man whose position and 


* History of Witchcraft, p. 173. 
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celebrity as a scholar were unequalled in his age. It is the testimony 
of a reporter of the trial that “it made this great and good man [ Hale] 
doubtful, but he was in such fears, and proceeded with such caution, 
that he would not so much as sum up the evidence, but left it to the 


jury; with prayers ‘that the great God of heaven would direct their 
earts in that weighty matter.’ ’’ 

The credit of putting an end to the witchcraft delusion in England 
belongs peculiarly to Archbishop Harsnet, who was raised to the see 
of York by Charles I. in 1628. He exerted himself to bring the 
charges of the puritan “ witch finders” into contempt and discredit, 
which his wit eventually did much to accomplish. The following is 
one of his descriptions in stating the real motives and discovering the 
method of the cheating impostors : 

“Out of these is shaped to us the true idea of a witch: An old 
weather-beaten crone, having her chin and her knees meeting for age, 
walking like a bow, leaning on a staff; hollow-eyed, untoothed, fur- 
rowed on her face, having her limbs trembling with the palsy, going 
mumbling in the streets ; one that hath forgotten her pater noster, and 
yet hath a shrewd tongue to calla drab, ‘adrab.’ If she hath learned 
of an old wife in a chinmey end Pax, Max, Fax, for a spell, or can say 
Sir John Grantham’s curse for the miller’s eels [‘ All ye that have 
stolen the miller’s eels, Laudate dominum de celis; and all they that 
have consented thereto, Benedicamus sing ave why then beware! look 
about you, my neighbours! If any of you have a sheep sick of the 
isigiry or a hog of the mumps, or a horse of the staggers, or a knavish 

y of the school, or an idle girl of the wheel, or a young drab of the 
sullens, and hath not fat enough for her porrage, or butter enough for 
her bread, and she hath a little help of the epilepsy or cramp, to teach 
her to roll her eyes, wry her mouth, gnash her teeth, startle with her 
body, hold her arms and hands stiff; then when an old Mother Nobs 
hath by chance called her an ‘ idle young housewife,’ or bid the devil 
‘scratch her,’ no doubt but Mother Nobs is the witch, and the young 
girl is owl blasted, &c. They that have their brains baited, and their 
fancies distempered with the imaginations and apprehensions of witches, 
conjurors, fairies, and all that lymphatic chimera, I find to be mar- 
shalled in one of these five ranks ;—children, women, fools, cowards, 
sick or black melancholic discomposed wits.” - 

All praise to the honest Christian prelate who did not shrink in an 
age of fanaticism and misrule—England’s reign of terror” —to ex 
and denounce the arts and miserable schemes by which the credulous 
multitude were blindfolded |—Waylen’s Ecclesiastical Reminiscences in 
the United States. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
Extracted from a Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln, by John, Lord 
Bishop of delivered at the Triennial Viiation in 1846.) 
I come now to the third point which I proposed to consider, the Disci- 


pline of the Church. It will not be disputed that our blessed Lord 
intended that his disciples should form a society: or that, in the very 
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notion of such a society, is implied a power to make laws for its pre- 
servation, and the promotion of its well-being ; and to provide for the 
due observance of those laws by annexing penalties to the violation 
of them, But Christ* designed his church to be a spiritual society, 
and consequently conferred upon it only spiritual power: the offences 
of which it takes cognizance are spiritual offences, offences against the 
rule of faith and life laid down by its Founder; and the punishments 
which it inflicts are spiritual punishments, consisting in the exclusion 
of the offender, for a longer or shorter period, from the privileges of 
membership to which he was admitted at baptism. In order to retain 
its members in obedience, it holds out the terrors of the Lord, not of 
man; the future punishments denounced in the gospel against trans- 
gressors, not the temporal punishments inflicted by human laws. It 


is evident, therefore, that the efficacy of spiritual discipline, in accom: — 


plishing its object, must be proportioned to the degree of persaasion 
existing in the minds of men, that communiont with the church on 
earth is the passport to admission to communion with the saints in 
heaven ; and that all who are cut off from the former will be excluded 
from the latter. So long as this persuasion generally prevailed; so 
long as men regarded exclusion from the privileges of Christian com- 
munion as the greatest evil which would befal them—an evil, in com- 
parison with which all temporal privations and sufferings sank into 
insignificance—so long was the discipline of the church maintained in 
its integrity. But this persuasion, far from being general in the pre- 
sent day, scarcely exists at all; and it may not be unprofitable to in- 
quire how it has come to pass that spiritual censures have lost the 
power which they once possessed over the consciences of men. 
Christ designed his church to be a spiritual society: but its members 
are members also of civil society, and have in that character various 
obligations to fulfil: in that character, too, they are amenable to the 
tribunals which the civil magistrate, whose power is ordained of God, 
has established, in order to enforce obedience to the laws. How de- 
sirous soever Christians may be to live above the world, they must 
mix in its business and be liable to be involved in those disputes which 
are continually arising out of the clashing of worldly interests, Kven 
in the infant church, we find believers reproved by St. Paul,} for ap- 
aling to the heathen tribunals for the settlement of differences which 
had arisen among themselves. He thought it a disgrace that they 
should expose their own weaknesses and those of their brethren to the 
scoffs and sneers of unbelievers, and show that they were stili under 
the dominion of those carnal passions which they professed to have 
renounced. He wished the differences of Christians to be settled 
mutual agreement amongst themselves, and that recourse should not 
be had to the coercive power of human law ; but he never thought of 
claiming for the church a power which its§ Divine Founder had in 


* Bingham, Christian Antiquities, book xvi. cap. ii. 

¢ Summum. futuri judicii prejudicium est, si quis ita deliquerit, ut a communi- 
catione orationis et conventis et omnis sancti commercii relegetur.—Tertullian, 


1 Cor. vi. § Luke, xii. 14, 
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his own person disclaimed,—the power of deciding disputes about 
temporal matters. We find,* however, that at a very early period, in 
consequence of the respect in which the rulers of the church were held 
for their integrity and impartiality, parties were in the habit of refer-_ 
ring, by mutual consent, disputes about temporal matters to their de- 
cision: and that their judgments in such cases, after the empire became 
Christian, received the sanction of the civil power, and that the secular 
judges were forbidden to disturb them. In process of time, by steps 
which it is unnecessary for me to detail, this voluntary was converted 
into a compulsory jurisdiction. Courts of judicature were established, 
which at first took cognizance only of the delinquencies of the clergy, 
and of matters connected with religion; but by degrees extended their 
authority to temporal causes in which one of the parties happened to 
be an ecclesiastic ; and at length to all causes whatever,—under the 
pretence, that whenever the civil magistrate either denied justice or 
administered it ill, the cognizance of the cause devolved on the eccle- 
siastical court. In the meantime, the Bishop of Rome, the self-styled 
vicar of Him who declared that his kingdom is not of this world, 
claimed to himself a superiority, not in spirituals only, but also in tem- 
porals, over all earthly monarchs; fulminating his anathemas against 
them; absolving their subjects from allegiance; and disposing of their 
thrones. Excommunication was no longer employed to punish only 
spiritual offences—to awaken impugners of the true faith and violators 
of the laws of God, to a sense of their guilt, and thus to lead them to 
repentance—but to enforce the sentences of the ecclesiastical court in 
matters purely temporal: to enable ambitious and worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics to accomplish their plans of temporal aggrandizement. 
The aid, too, of the civil power, to which the early Christians never 
had recourse, excepting for protection, or for the recovery of rights un- 
justly withheld, was now called in whenever the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities thought fit: under pain of excommunication if it was not imme- 
diately granted; until, at last, the state was converted into a mere 
executioner of the decrees of the church. We cannot, therefore, 
wonder that the feeling of awe with which spiritual censures were re- 
garded in the primitive church was gradually weakened, when men 
saw them perverted from the purpose for which authority to i 
nounce them was originally conferred—that of awakening the fears 
of sinners, and leading them to repentance—and rendered subser- 
vient to the prosecution of worldly interest; when they saw the 
prodigality with which they were poured forth in support of the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the Roman pontiff, and the eagerness exhi- 
bited on all occasions to employ the arm of the civil power to give 
them effect. Other causes—among them the introduction of the prac- 
tice of auricular confession—contributed gradually to impair the effi- 
cacy of the public discipline of the church ; but the cause above men- 
tioned was that which principally operated. A reaction was produced 
in the minds of men ; from a superstitious dread of excommunication, 
they passed into the opposite extreme; and after having long sub- 


* Bingham, book ii, chap. 8.—Paolo Sarpi, Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, L. 4. 
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mitted to the abuse, became impatient of the use of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. So long as this kingdom continued in subjection to the Bishop 
of Rome, the proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts were conducted 
according to the canon law. But Henry VIII.* was too sharp-sighted 
not to see that the abolition of the papal power could not be deemed 
complete so long as a code of law, framed principally for the purpose 
of maintaining and extending it, remained in force. He therefore took 
measures for framing a new code, but died before the work was finished. 
It was resumed by his successor; and the result of the labours of the 
learned men to whom Edward VI. assigned the task of examining the 
canons, coustitutions, and ordinances then in force, and framing a new 
body of ecclesiastical laws, is stil] extant, under the title of Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum. If he had lived, there is little doubt that this 
new code would have received the royal confirmation and the sanction 
of parliament. ‘That it did not receive them in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, may be ascribed partly to the jealousy of the civil courts, partly 
to the jealousy of the queen herself, who thought that ifthe law were 
too strictly defined, the power of altering the ecclesiastical laws, which 
she claimed in right of her prerogative, would be cramped and cur- 
tailed. The canon law,t therefore, is still in force, so far as it has 
been received in this realm, and is not contrarient to the common law, 
the statute laws, and the royal prerogative. A cursory inspection of 
the Reformatio Legum will suffice to show what were the sentiments 
of our Reformers respecting the maintenance of discipline in the 
church. Many of the canons of 1603 are directed to that object: 
and the Articles of Inquiry, issued before every visitation of the diocese, 
are founded on those canons, But the canons having been pronounced 
to be not binding on the laity, presentments—with a view to the cor- 
rection of offences against the laws of God—are rarely made; and the 
censures of the church no longer operate to deter men from sin. Iam 
aware that I am treading on a dangerous ground, when I venture to 
speak of a revival of those censures, and especially of excommunica~ 
tion. Iam aware of the jealousy which exists—a jealousy which, 
looking back on the past, I cannot pronounce unfounded or unreason- 
able—of any measure which appears to place power in the hands of 
the clergy. But the national church is now practically deprived of a 
power, of which the possession is,t as I have already observed, in- 
volved in the notion, and almost essential to the existence, of a so- 
ciety—the power of cutting off from the privileges of membership 
offenders against its authority and laws, The sense entertained by 
the framers of our liturgy of the injury inflicted on the church by 
the want of a penitential discipline, is forcibly expressed in the pre- 
face to the Commination Service. But, if we proceed to inquire wh 

we labour under that want, the answer must, I think, be, that the 
very aid which has been invoked to give effect to ecclesiastical cen- 
sures—the aid of the state—has caused them to fall into disuse. The 
civil penalties, consequent upon a sentence of excommunication, have 

* See his letter prefixed to the Reformatio Legum. 


+ Burn, Preface to his Ecclesiastical Law, p. xxxiv. ed. 7. 
t Warburton, Alliance, book i, chap. v.; vol. vii. p. 67, ed. 1811, 
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prevented the ecclesiastical authorities from proceeding against offen- 
ders. ‘They shrink from the attempt, not more from an apprehension 
of the clamour which the infliction of those penalties would create, 
than from a sense of their unsuitableness to accomplish the true end — 
of spiritual censures—the awakening of the conscience of the trans- 
gressor. My conclusion, therefore, is, that in order to restore to 
those censures their due authority, we must disconnect them with all 
civil penalties. The offences against which they are directed are 
transgressions of the divine law; and the motive which the church 
ought to propose, in order to deter men from offending, is fear, not of 
the temporal penalties inflicted by human laws, but of the eternal 
punishments denounced in God’s law against sin. To pronounce an 
offender excommunicate, and then to call in the civil power, is to con- 
fess at once that the church is not invested by its Divine founder with 
any external coercive power, and that it is desirous to obtain that 
which He never intended to confer upon it. This suggestion may at 
first sight appear paradoxical. It may be said that, if spiritual cen- 
sures are now lightly regarded, though civil penalties are consequent 
upon them, they will fall into utter contempt when the dread of those 
penalties is entirely removed, Even if this should prove to be the 
case, and the censures of the church should become (if it be possible) 
more inoperative than they now are to restrain men from the violation 
of the laws of God, still the church would derive great advantage from 
the exclusion of the offender from its communion. We now complain 
that men break off and resume their communion with it at pleasure, 
as their interest or their caprice prompts them. But if the power of 
excommunication were exercised, this would no longer be the case: 
the line would be drawn, as distinctly as in the primitive times, be- 
tween those within and those without the church: between the sub- 


jects of Christ and the subjects of the God of this world. Again, we 


complain that we are compelled to perform the last offices, according 
to the rites of the church, for those who, while living, openly rejected 
its authority ; and to declare that we commit to the ground, in sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, the bodies of those 
who lived in the habitual practice of sin, and died unrepentant : of whom 
even the charity which hopeth all things, scarcely ventures to entertain 
ahope. These are grievances of which the clergy complain, and from 
which they would be relieved, if the power of excommunication were 
exercised, although no temporal penalties followed upon the exercise. 
More than this—is there not ground for hoping that the removal of 
civil penalties, far from diminishing, would increase the dread of spiri- 


tual censures? ‘That the appeal to the offender’s conscience would be 


more effectual, if the judgment to come, and all the momentous trans- 
actions of the day of final account, were brought exclusively before 
his view, separate from all considerations of human tribunals and 
temporal punishments? ‘This good, at least, would flow from the 
change,—the church would be able to rely with greater confidence on 
the sincerity of the repentance of those who sought re-admission to its 
communion: would feel a more certaiu assurance that the penitent 
was not actuated by worldly motives, by a regard to his temporal in- 
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terests; but by those feelings which it is the design of spiritual cen- 
sures to produce: by sorrow and remorse for sin: by dread of the dis 


eye ti 3 heartfelt desire to be restored to the favour, of God.— 


CHURCH MATTERS, 


ON THE TERM “SACRIFICE” AS APPLIED TO THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. 


WITHIN these few days we have seen two sermons which the 
Bishop of Lincoln has lately preached at the consecration of 
two churches in his lordship’s diocese. In the second of these 
discourses, a passage occurs, which we are anxious to lay be- 
fore our readers, as it bears on a subject whose importance can 
scarcely be overrated, and one on which we have at different 
times had occasion to express a very decided opinion. The 
sermon is entitled, “On the Eucharist, considered in Reference 
to Christ’s Sacrifice on the Cross,” and the following is the 
passage referred to :— 


“In the foregoing remarks, I have used the word sacrifice in its 
customary sense, to express the offering of a victim in expiation of 
sin: in which offering is involved the consumption or destruction of 
the victim offered. According to this use of the word, the material 
sacrifices of the law are proper, the spiritual sacrifices of the Gospel 
are improper or metaphorical sacrifices. It is, however, important to 
observe, that the early Fathers used a directly opposite language on 
the subject ; they* regarded the spiritual sacrifice as the true and 
proper sacrifice : the external sacrificial act as merely the sign or 
symbol of the true sacrifice. One of the charges brought against the 
Christians by the Jews was, that they had no altar, no priest, no sacri- 
fice. To this they replied, that under all the ordinances of the law 
was concealed a spiritual meaning: that the Jews, having still the 
veil over their eyes, were unable to discern this meaning, and in con- 
sequence remained content with performing the sacrifice according to 
the letter: while they, by performing the reasonable, the spiritual ser- 
vice, of which the material sacrifice was only a type or sign, offered 
the true and acceptable sacrifice ; they were, in fact, the true—the 
spiritual Israelites, the worshippers in spirit and in truth. It is im- 
portant, I say, to keep this fact in mind, because it furnishes us with 
a clew to the right understanding of those passages in the early Fathers 
in which they apply the term sacrifice to the Eucharist, and which the 
Romanists triumphantly allege, in order to persuade men thet they 


* Waterland on the Eucharist, vol. vii. ¢. xii. p. 347.—Ed. Van Mildert, 
Vout, XXX.—Deeember, 1816. 3c 
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applied it in the sense of a material expiatory sacrifice. The service 
: rendered to God in the performance of the rite was in their sense the 
t sacrifice. The prayers, the praises, the thanksgivings which we offer 
. up: the penitence, the contrition, the self-humiliation, the faith, with 
which we commemorate Christ's sacrifice, the dedication of our worldly 
goods to the relief of our suffering brethren, or to the worship of God, 
and of our souls and bodies to him; these, according to the early 
Fathers, constituted the sacrifice; and if the term is ever applied to 
the elements, it is only because they represent the sacrifice of the 
cross. Far from believing that the body and blood of Christ are 
offered as a propitiatory sacrifice in the Eucharist under the species 
of bread and wine, they denied that there is in the Church any mate- 
rial sacrifice at all. They lend no countenance even to the opinion, 
held by some divines of our own Church, that the bread and wine are 
offered as a material, though not a propitiatory sacrifice, —correspond- 
ing to the meat and drink offering under the law. If they called* the 
Eucharist a sacrifice, they called it so only with reference to the 
spiritual service rendered in it. 

“My brethren, we have this day+ met to dedicate this building to 
the worship of God ; to set it apart to sacred uses. One of these uses 
is the celebration of the blessed Sacrament of Christ’s body and blood. 
Under any circumstances, therefore, it could not be deemed an unfit 
occasion for considering this Sacrament, in what may be termed its 
sacrificial character: in the relation which it stands to the creat sacri- 
fice which it was designed to commemorate. Least of u.!, can the 
consideration of the subject be unfit at a time when we see men, whose 
piety and learning we cannot but respect, quitting our communion, 
renouncing the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free, entan- 
gling themselves again, and endeavouring to entangle others, with the 
yoke of bondage, incurring, more deservedly than did the Galatians, 
the rebuke of St. Paul for turning to the weak and beggarly elements. 
The Galatians might have pleaded in their excuse, that the ceremonial 
law was of Divine institution: whereas, the doctrine of the Romish 
— Church respecting the sacrifice of the mass is purely of human inven- 
— tion, originating in declamatory expressions, used for the purpose of 
of impressing the mind with deeper reverence for the rite by which the 

Saviour's death is commemorated. Out of these expressions the per- 
verted ingenuity of the schoolmen framed a metaphysical theory, 
readily adopted by ambitious men, who saw, in the mysterious awe 
with which it invested the character of the priesthood, the means of 
advancing their own projects of temporal dominion. On account of 
the departures from our communion to which I have alluded, it be- 
comes most important accurately to define the terms which we use : 
to bear in mind that the Romanists, when they use the word sacrifice, 
mean a proper, propitiatory sacrifice offered for sin ; and, consequently, 
that they are endeavouring to mislead us by taking advantage of the 


* See chapter xii. of Waterland’s Treatise on the Eucharist, quoted above. 
+ This sermon was preached at the consecration of the new church at Southwell. 
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ambiguous meaning of the word, when they quote, in support of their 
views, the authority of the early Fathers: who declare in explicit 
terms, that there are none but spiritual sacrifices under the Gospel, 
and when they call the Eucharist a sacrifice, consider the service of 
the heart rendered to God by the devout communicant as the sacri- 
fice, the material elements only as the sign or symbol. 

* But this attention to the meaning of terms is most important on 
another account, to prevent us from multiplying jealousies and dissen- 
sions among ourselves. You require not to be told that the framers 
of our communion office have applied the word sacrifice to the Eucha- 
rist in the sense in which it is used by the early Fathers. The Eucha- 
rist is called a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; and in it we are 
said to offer ourselves, our souls and bodies, unto God; to be a rea- 
sonable, holy, and lively sacrifice. Using the word in this sense, many 
of our most eminent divines have called the Eucharist a commemora- 
tive sacrifice: meaning, thereby, that it is a spiritual service offered 
in commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, Others, 
as I have already observed, have gone further, and maintained that a 
material sacrifice is offered—the elements of bread and wine, Others, 
again,* have called the Eucharist a symbolical sacrifice. Christ, they 
say, offered himself mystically at the institution of the Eucharist under 
the symbols of bread and wine: and commanded us to offer him mys- 
tically under the same symbols, Let it be granted—though the 
notion is little more than an over-refinement upon the words of insti- 
tution—that Christ did then offer himself, or, to speak more accurately, 
did then commence the oblation of himself; it by no means follows 
that we are commanded to offer him mystically or symbolically in the 
Eucharist. We do not, as it has been well observed,+ in the Sacrament, 
offer Christ but ourselves to God: and he offers Christ to us as the 
_ spiritual nourishment of the soul of every devout communicant. We 
do not reiterate, but commemorate, the great sacrifice, under the sym- 
bols of bread and wine; and through them God applies to us all its 
benefits. Still this notion of a symbolical, as well as that, before men- 


tioned, of a material sacrifice, is not to be confounded with the « 


Romanist doctrine of the propitiatory sacrifice of the mass; it is not, 
like that, derogatory to the sacrifice once offered on the cross.”— 
pp. 30—35. 


The application of the term Sacrifice to the Holy Communion 
is a point which has not yet received as much attention as its 
importance demands. The question to be considered is this, 
whether the word can be employed to describe the Lord’s 
Supper in any true sense—in any other sense than in a figu- 
rative and metaphorical one. Itis perfectly plain that, accord- 
ing to the Scripture doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice, the 
death of Christ was a real and true sacrifice—a fact, and not a 


* See Waterland, ut supra, pp. 375, et seq. 
+ Waterland, p. 378, 
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figure : an event, and not a type or a memorial. By that event 
a real change was made im the position of man; by it he was 
placed in a condition, in which he was not until that event was 
consummated—in a condition in which no typical sacrifice—no 
figure of the true sacrifice—could have placed him. This much 
must be admitted by all who receive the declarations of the in- 
spired writers. But it is no less obvious, however it seems at 
times to have been forgotten, that it is impossible, absolute] 
impossible, to replace man in that state in which he had been be- 
fore the sacrifice of Christ was offered. 'To maintain the exist- 
ence of a sacrifice as a part of Christian worship, is in effect to 
deny this. To maintain that any atonement, propitiation, or 
expiation, is still needed, or that such a transaction between God 
and man is any longer possible, is not merely to detract from 
the completeness and efficacy of the one sacrifice offered once for 
all wpon the cross,—it is, in reality, (as far as the doctrine and 
opinion are concerned,) to bring man down from that position in 
which the Atonement of Christ has placed him, and to degrade 
him to the condition in which he was before that atonement 
took place. Man is no longer in the position of one who offers 
a sacrifice in order that he may expiate and propitiate and 
appease. In point of fact, no man living ever had any sacrifice 
to offer which could expiate, atone, or reconcile, except the one 
man, Christ Jesus. There was but one sacrifice ever to be 
offered, which could make an end of sin—and which, as far as 
reconciliation, and atonement, and propitiation, are concerned, 
has abolished sin, and for ever taken it away. The work of ex- 
piation and propitiation is done,—finished,—accomplished,— 
completed. ‘The taking away of the sins of the world is a past 
event, a fact that never can be undone. And, consequently, the 
position of the communicant at the Lord’s table is not that of 
one who is making a propitiatory sacrifice—but of one raised 
above that necessity—of one who is invited to enjoy the hap- 
piness and blessings of a state in which reconciliation is no 
longer necessary. 

There is one fact which, incontrovertible as it is, and obvious 
to the most cursory reader of the New Testament, does not 
seem to receive sufficient attention. It is this: that the Holy 
Communion is never called a Sacrifice in the New Testament. 
The existence of a sacrifice in the Christian church is never 
enumerated among the privileges of Christians, nor the offering 
of a sacrifice reckoned among their acts of worship. In arguing 
with the Jews, St. Paul never asserts, that the Communion is a 
sacrifice to commemorate that which the Levitical sacrifice fore- 
shadowed. His argument is, not that the ancient sacrifices have 
been superseded by a new and unbloody sacrifice, but that 
they were figures and shadows of the one and only real and true 
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sacrifice which was offered once for all for sin, and by which 
Christ has for ever made an end of sin. 

We do not undertake to censure those who use the term in a 
figurative sense. But we cannot, with these facts before us, feel 
it anything less than a duty to abstain from using it ourselves. 
And in doing so, we have the sanction of our liturgy, from 


which the use of the term as applied to the Communion has 
been rigidly excluded. 


It may be urged that forgiveness of sins is granted on the 


worthy receiving of the Holy Communion. It is. But so is it 
also in prayer—in the confession of sin—in repentance—in 
baptism. But the blessing granted to the use of the means of 
grace does not constitute them sacrifices, nor prove them to be 
sacrifices. 

Much stress has been laid on the use our orthodox divines 
have made of. the word sacrifice. But the terms by which 
they qualify the use of it clearly demonstrate, that it is only 
in a figurative and metaphorical sense they apply it to the Sacra- 
ment. They call it a sacrifice of praise —an eucharistical 
sacrifice. But in this large sense, psalms, and hymns, and 
labour, and time, and our own selves,—* a contrite heart, alms, 
and the like,” as Bramhall says—inay be called sacrifices. But 
clearly this is not what the Scriptures and the Chureh of Christ 
mean when they call the offering made upon the cross a sacrifice. 

Again, our divines call it a commemorative or representative 
sacrifice ;—in other words,—as they explain themselves—it is a 
commemoration and representation of one particular sacrifice. 
It is surely not a continuation or repetition of that which it re- 
presents or commemorates. It is a memory of a past transac- 
tion,—it is something celebrated in remembrance of a sacrifice 
long since offered once for all. tis not that sacrifice of which 
it is the memorial. It cannot be the memory of itself. 

Then it has been called, by our writers, an impetrative sacri- 
fice. Butin what sense is it called impetrative ?. Clearly by prayer. 
They mean, that certain blessings are granted to the prayers of 
the -Communicant :—“ an impetration of the fruit and benefit of 
His passion, by way of real prayer,” as Bramhall speaks. Or, 
when it is called an applicative sacrifice, in what sense is it called 
applicative, except in the same sense in which prayer or faith 
might be called an applicative sacrifice ? These terms—comme- 
morative, representative, eucharistical, impetrative, &e., are, in 
fact, so many proofs that the. orthodox divines of our church do 
not feel at liberty to use the term without some addition to qualify 
it: in other words—to give it a metaphorical and figurative sense, 
But this is, in effect, to acknowledge that the Holy Communion 
is not a true and real sacrifice: that it is not a sacrifice, but a 
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memorial, a representation of a sacrifice :—an action in which 
the benefits already procured by a sacrifice are communi- 
cated. 


_ That this is a just view of the sense in which our divines have 
used the word, may be satisfactorily proved by examining the 
following passages, in which a sacrifice in the Eucharist is as- 
serted by two writers who cannot be charged with low views. 
These are Archbishop Bramhall and Archbishop Laud. Arch- 
bishop Bramhall is meeting the objection of the Romanists, that 
“ we have renounced the sacrifice of the mass.” 

This is one of the objections urged by M. de la Milletiere ; 
and Bramhall meets it in the following manner.* 


“If the Sacrifice of the Mass be the same with the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, we attribute more unto it than yourselves; we place our 
whole hope of Salvation in it. If you understand another propitiatory 
sacrifice distinct from that (as this of the mass seems-to be; for con- 
fessedly the priest is not the same, the altar is not the same, the 
temple is not the same ;) if you think of any new meritorious satis- 
faction to God for the sins of the world, or of any new supplement to: 
the merits of Christ's passion; you must give us leave to renounce 
your sacrifice indeed, and to adhere to the Apostle ; ‘ By one offering 
He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’ 

“ Surely you cannot think that Christ did actually sacrifice himself 
at his last supper (for then he had redeemed the world at his last 
supper: then his subsequent Sacrifice upon the Cross had been super- 
fluous) ; nor that the priest now doth more than Christ did then. We 
do readily acknowledge an Eucharistical sacrifice of prayers and 
praises; we profess a commemoration of the Sacrifice of the Cross ; 
and in the language of Holy Church, things commemorated are re- 
lated as if they were then acted ;—as, ‘ Almighty God, who hast given 
us Thy Son on this day to be born of a pure virgin ;-—and, ‘ whose 
praise the younger Innocents have this day set forth ?—and between 
the Ascension and Pentecost, ‘which hast exalted the Son Jesus 
Christ with great triumph into Heaven, we beseech thee /eave us not 
comfortless, but send unto us thy Holy Spirit :’ we acknowledge a re- 
presentation of that sacrifice to God the Father: we acknowledge an 
impetration of the benefit of it: we maintain an application of its 
virtue: so here is a commemorative, impetrative, applicative sacri- 
fice. Speak distinctly, and I cannot understand what you can de- 
sire more. To make it a suppletory sacrifice, to supply the defects 
of THE ONLY TRUE SacriricE of the Cross, I hope both you and I 
abhor.’ 


Of course this last sentence gives up the whole question. The 
question at issue is, whether the sacrifice of the mass is a true 
sacrifice or not. The Romanists assert that itis. Bramhall’s 


* Bramhall’s Works.. Vol. i. pp. 54,55. Ed, Ang. Cath. Libr. 
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reply consists in this, that the sacrifice of the cross is “ the only 


true sacrifice.” All the rest, however skilful as an argumentum 
ad hominem, must be regarded by the Romanist as beside the 
question: as it really is. For, call the Holy Communion a 
sacrifice—eucharistic, or commemorative, or what we will,—if 
the sacrifice of the cross be the only true sacrifice, then the Com- 


munion is not a true sacrifice ; and we really do renounce the 


sacrifice of the mass, in the sense in which the Romanist means 


to charge us with renouncing it;—that is to say, we deny the | 


Communion or mass to be a sacrifice, in the true and real mean- 
ing of the word. It is plain, from the mode in which Bramhall 
attributes the term sacrifice to the Communion, that he rejects 
the notion of its being a propitiatory sacrifice altogether. 

Let us now turn to an authority equally beyond suspicion. 
Archbishop Laud, in his Conference with Fisher,* says— 


* And since here is mention happened of Sacrifice, my third in- 
stance shall be in the Sacrifice which is offered up to God in that 
great and high mystery of our redemption by the death of Christ. 
For as Christ offered up himself once for all, a full and all-suffi- 
cient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, so did he institute and 
command a memory of this sacrifice in a Sacrament; even till his 
coming again. For at and in the Eucharist we offer up to God three 
sacrifices : one by the priest only ; that is, the commemorative sacri- 
fice of Christ’s death, represented in bread broken and wine poured 
out ; another by the priest and the people jointly, and that is the sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving for all the benefits and graces we receive 
by the precious death of Christ ; the third, by every particular man 
fur himself only ; and that is the sacrifice of every man’s body and soul, 
to serve Him in both all the rest of his life for this blessing thus be- 
stowed ou him. Now thus far these dissenting Churches, agree that in 
the Eucharist there is a sacrifice of duty, and a sacrifice of praise, and a 
sacrifice of commemoration of Christ. Therefore, according to the 
former rule, (and here in truth too,) it is safesi for a man to believe the 
commemoration, the praising, and the performing sacrifice; and to 
offer them duly to God, and leave the Church of Rome in this parti- 
cular to her superstitions, that I may say no more.” 


That Archbishop Laud meant by the sacrifice offered by the 
priest alone, nothing whatever more than a commemoration and 
representation,—a memory of the one full and all-sufficient sacri- 
fice offered once for all, is abundantly clear from his making the 
commemorative sacrifice to consist, not in the whole office, but 
in the emblematical actions of breaking the bread and Beek 
ing out the wine. But to put this matter beyond doubt, 
here is the note which he has appended to the words com- 


Pp. 256—258,. Ox. 1839. 
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- sgn ‘sacrifice, which he says is offered: by the priest 
only. 


“ Sacramentum hce est commemorativum Dominice passionis, gue 


Suit verum sacrificium ; et sic nominatur sacrificium. Thom. p. 3, 


q: 73, Art. 4. c. ‘ Christ being offered up once for all, in his own pro- 
per person, is yet said to be offered up, &c., in the celebration of the 
Sacrament ; because his oblation once for ever made, is thereby re- 
presented.’ Lambert in Fox his Martyrology, vol. ii. edit. Lond. 1579. 
p- 1033. Et postea. ‘It is @ memorial or representation thereof.’ 
Ibid. The master of the Sentences judged truly in this point, saying, 
that which is offered and consecrated of the priest is called a sacrifice 
and oblation, because it is a memory and representation of the true 
sacrifice and holy oblation made on the altar of the Cross. Archbishop 


Cranmer, in his answer to Bishop Gardiner, concerning the most 


Holy Sacrament, lib. v. p. 377. And again, This shortly is the mind 
of Lombardus, that the thing which is done at God’s board is a sacri- 
fice, and so is that also which was made upon the Cross, but not after 
one manner of understanding: for this was the thing indeed, and that 
is the commemoration of the thing. bid. So likewise Bishop Jewel 
acknowledgeth incruentum et rationabile sacrificium spoken of by © 
Kusebius de Demonstrat. Evang. Lib. i. Jewel's reply against Harding, 
Art. 7. Divis. 9. Again, the ministration of the Holy Communion is 
sometimes of the ancient Fathers called an unbloody Sacrifice ; not 
in respect of any corporal or fleshly presence that is imagined to be 


* there without bloodshedding, but for that it representeth and reporteth 


to our minds that one and everlasting sacrifice that Christ made in his 
body upon the Cross. This Bishop Jewel disliketh not in his answer 
to Harding, Art. 17. Divis. 17. Patres cenam Dominicam duplici de 
causa vocarunt sacrificium incruentum. Tum quod sit tmago et 
solemnis representatio illius sacrificii itacruwot quod Christus cum 
sanguinis effusione obtubit in cruce: tum quod sit etiam eucharisti- 
cum sacrificium, id est, sacrificium laudis et gratiarum actionis, cum 
pro beneficiis omnibus, tum pro redemptione imprimis per Christi 
mortem peracta. Zanch. in 2. Precept. Decal. tom. iv. pag. 45. 
And Dr. Fulk also acknowledges a sacrifice in the Eucharist, in St. 
Matt. xxvi. 26. Non dissimulaverint Christiani in coena Domini, sive 
ut ipsi loquebantur, in sacrificio altaris peculiari quodam modo 
presentem se venerari Deum Christianorum, sed que essit forma ejus 
sacrificii quod per symbola panis et vini peragitur, hoc veteres pre 


se non ferebant. Isa. Casaub. Exercit. 10; ad Annal. Baron, § 43. 
p. 560.” 


To set the orthodoxy of Archbishop Laud in an unquestion- 
able light, these extracts are quite sufficient. But that is not 
our object in citing them: but rather, as we think must be 
obvious, to prove—what they do very clearly prove—that when 
his opinions are calmly examined, it will be found that he does 
not believe the Communion to be a real sacrifice ; but merely a 
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memorial of one. The Sacrament is called a sacrifice, because it | 
commemorates or represents that which was the only true saeri- | 
fice. This is all one as to say, that the Sacrament is not a 
sacrifice. It is not ‘the thing:” it is only the commemoration 
of the thing. For the purposes of Laud’s particular argument, 
he may have given a sufficient answer to his opponent, and a 
sufficient proof, that on their own principles Romanists must 
be forced to admit, that it is safer to believe that in which both 
parties agree, than that in which the Roman church differs from 
the English. But to convince a Romanist, it may be doubted 
whether such an argument is of much avail, and whether it may 
not even have a contrary effect. The Romanist maintains that 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice, and he charges us with denying it. 
What does he mean? He means that it is a real and actual 
propitiation and expiation. He means that it is a sacrifice 
in the sense in which the term sacrifice is applied to the death 
of Christ. He says that we deny this. What effect is likely to 
be produced on his mind by our saying, that we do not den 
it to be a sacrifice, and then going on to qualify the word sacri- . 
Jice, by such terms and explanations as demonstrate that we do 
not use the word in the sense he uses it in, that is, in the true and 
scriptural sense of the term? We may, indeed, drive him into 
a corner, and reduce him to an impossibility ; but the effect on 
his mind must be, that we are either practising evasion and+ | 
taking refuge in ambiguities—or else, that we are afraid to 
deny in terms, a doctrine which we have not the courage to 
avow. 

And as to ourselves ;—besides the question which must force 
itself on the mind, whether a clergyman of our church can be 
justified in using language, and asserting a doctrine, for which he 
cannot plead the authority and sanction either of the New Testa- 
ment or the Common Prayer-book ;—besides this question, | 

: it must be apparent, that the use of this term will, with most | 
men, especially in times like the present, be extremely likely to 
smooth the way towards the reception of the error and untruth 

_which are taught by the Romish use of it. At all events, the ques- 
tion between us and Romanists is, not whether the Eucharist be 
a sacrifice, in a figurative sense of the word, but whether it be 
a sacrifice, in the same sense in which the death of Christ is 
called a sacrifice in the Bible, and acknowledged to be a sacri- 
fice by both the Romanists and ourselves ;—whether, in fact, 
the Communion is a sacrifice or not. The Romanists main- 
tain that it is. We should do well to consider, whether we do 


not compromise the truth by any other answer than by a denial 
in terms. | 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Tue writer of the article on the “ Sealed Books,” in the October Number of the 
- Magazine, has requested the Editor to add the following corrigenda :— ; 
Page 363, line 14: 

This title was often copied afterwards. I have seen it, with “ R. White, 
sculp.” in a folio of Queen Anne; and with “ I, Gwim,” in a fine one printed 
at Dublin, by Grierson, in 1721, which is at Lambeth. 

Page 378, note 1, line 4: read a.p, 1601), 
Page 386, line 14: read, 
Title “ Public Baptism +- [of 
Page 397, note, line 3: read tautologous. 
Page 370: To the joint oversights in Table B. should have been added the omis- 
sion of “ he,” before “ hath preserved you”, in the introduction to Churching. 
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